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THE HOTEL DROUOT. 
BY THEODORE CHILD 


I alike,during the sale andexhib 
ye name of the Hotel Drouot must |} from one to six o'cloek Passi 


so familiar to all who are int ted the dingy U { e mount: 
the fluctuations and caprices of tl ‘ ind Ives at the foot of a broad 
rt and curiosity market that i aircase he hit, W n front of 
necessary to explain that uc! alo smal gail oti Lon one 
title of the great Parisian aucti » by windows looking on a court 
t, so called from the Rue Drouot 1) ’ ; IS gallery, and the rooms to 
1 A + 


n Which it Is situated rhe e Viniel it wives aecess are known to tiie 


f+ 


. , 4 ‘ — és 
official appellation Of the esti l habitues by the hame ol Mazas ibis a 


it is Hdtel des Commissaires Priseu horrible pandemonium, haunted by ma 


t t 


ie commissioners 11 rine-store ad 


7 lealers old-clothes men mar 
government to appraise at d chands a la toilette). low broke: and 
publie auction all kinds of mova commercial scavengers of all degrees, 
Materially the Hotel Drouot i vreckers who gather up the flotsam and 
square block, whose exterior as} jetsam of misfortune, misconduct 


as heavy as its interior arrangeme is sudden death, and suicide. In these rooms 
mvenient Indeed, the principal or- and in the adjoining court-yard are 


Sin bi bankrupt stock : old clothes, furniture 


ment of the monument consis 
all colors which paper the walls of household goods seized for debt; 1 


ie ground-floor with announcements of chines of unappreciated inventors 


ods for sale, pictures, wines, medals, forlorn accessories of by rone happiness 


ace, animals, and or of present misery. And in this region 
of the hote l, the characte ristic oaor of 
J 


which reminds us at once of a night ref 


B, Cat lvteli uge, a hospital, and an unventilated om 
poverty’s ‘“‘honest, mean habiliments,” the nibus on a very wet day, lurk sharks and 
‘household furniture and jewelry of harpies on the watch for prey, Philistines, 
Mile. Pirouette, who is retiring from the Hebrews, Auvernats, verminous, garlic 
profession,” or a curious collection of eating, inelegant unpolished, unfragrant 
Cashmere and Indian stuffs, the ‘‘ prop- folk, uncomely in raiment, and with el 
erty of the late Maharajah of Mysore,” bows rigid and pungent, and nails that 
consigned directly from Manchester. In are as the claws of unclean birds Let 


lens, but ascend 


the cellars, the attics, and the eighteen us not stay in these foul « 
sale-rooms of the hétel, from year’s end the grand staircase, without entering that 
to year’s end, there reigns an incessant little box-like room, half-way up, known 
carrying in and carrying out of every ob- as the ‘‘Salle des Colonies,” where you 
ject which human industry has created, buy Rembrandts at three dollars a pair 
and a perpetual din of buying and sell- frames included, and the whole for ex 
ing, above which prevail the click of the portation. Upstairs is the real Hotel 
auctioneer’s hammer and the strident Drouot, the rendezvous of the great ama 


voice of the ecrier. teurs and of the great dealers of the world, 

Let us enter the hotel by the Rue Drouot, who make the latest quotations in la haute 
through the narrow and dirty swinging curiosité, the free school of taste where 
doors which bang harshly and pettishly the critics and historians of our genera 
all the afternoon, Sundays and week-days tion have begun and pursued their stud 
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THE COMMISSIONNAIRE 


ies. with the very objects of their research 
es brought gradually before their eyes by 
the hazard of successive sales. What one 
sees at the Hotel Drouot can be seen no 
where else in the world, and this is the 
reason Why men come there to see from 
London and from New York, from Vien 
na and from Amsterdam, from St. Peters 
burg and from Tokio At the Hotel 
Drouot were sold such splendors of the 
Summer Palace as escaped the flames, the 
library of the Emperor of China, his rare 


mantles of blue fox skin, his seeptre of 


jade, and his ceremonial robes embroid 
ered with writhing dra 


rt f 


‘( 
rooms that open right and left on the 


broad lobby you may see almost any day 


during the season, and you may study, 
handle, smell, feel, and otherwise exam 
ne etter than you can In any museum 


or in the gallery of the most affable am 
ateur, etchings, lithographs, line engrav 
ings, Japanese albums, manuscripts, draw 


. } 
f 


ings DY all masters and OL ail schools, 


cons In these 
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arms of all nations and epochs, med 


of the extremest rarity, marbles dug 
in the soil of Greece or Italy, te rra-cot 
from Tanagra prehistoric jewelry fre 
excavations in Asia Minor, glass 
from Murano, Hispano-Moresque dish 
salad bowls of old Nevers, tazzas f1 
Urbino, Rouen plates, Sevres soft past 
Flanders stone-ware, Venetian silk. Sn 
na carpets, laequer cabinets, all the pros 
ucts of all the industrial arts of all ey 
ochs, and all that the masters of Italy « 
of Flanders, of France or of Spain, ha 
painted during centuries for princes and 
for convents, for grand seigneurs at 
for honorable corporations The Hotel 
Drouot is a museum and a library Whos 
cases and shelves are being continua 
illed and emptied; a repository of erud 
tion and of curiosity, where the thirst 
student is never tantalized by the 
P 


ol 


sealed fountains of knowledge, ar 
where a hundred lessons are to be learne: 


daily, without fee, without constraint, a 


without text-books or professor. 
In order to explain to the reader t 
mechanism of the Hotel Drouot, we will 


give the history of a sale. I speak, of 
course, of a sale of a nature to interest 
the world of art and curiosity. As for 
the ordinary sales, the formalities aré 
very simple. You call at the office of 


the Hotel Drouot and make your decla 
ration; the next morning vans come and 
carry away your things, and in the afte: 
noon they are sold, at any price they will 
fetch, in one of the rooms in the ‘* Mazas 
region. If you have had the misfortun: 
to be sold up by order of justice, your 
things will be sold still more brutally in 
the court-yard, amidst the confusion of 
removing vans coming in and out, and 
amidst the vulgar pleasantries of the bro 
canteurs of the lowest category; for the 
law orders that such sales shall take place 
sur la place publique, and in the open 
air. But for great sales all kinds of pre 
cautions are necessary, and the enumer 
ation of these measures will give us an 
opportunity of studying briefly the popu 
lation of the Hotel Drouot. 

First of all you muSt secure the ser 
vices of a good auctioneer and a good ex 
pert. The auctioneers are eighty in num 
ber, and form a close corporation, created 
by a decree dated 27 Ventose in the year LX 
of the Republic, and definitively regulated 
by a law passed in 1843. The French 
auctioneers come under the category of 
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ot] | hh t ( rOLAries, Ve 
corde) eriffs, et ind those of Paris 
) 1a sort of svndieal chamber, and have 
’ aD ewe  eonstitutin them 

t ‘> i cham wl ©) discip Llit and 

of pronounem censure or suspension 
\ t offenders Kurthermore, they 
have a right to sell their ** charge” or the 
good-will of their business, and to recom 
mend their successors ho, after approvy 
il by t Guard of the Seals, are nomi 
nated finally by the head of the stat 
The only requirements for becoming an 
auctioneer are French citizenship, having 
reached the ave of twenty-five vears, be 
ing generally considered competent, and 
of course having some means, for the 
public Treasury exacts caution-money to 
the amount of 20,000 franes from each 
auctioneer, and the good-will of a very 


ordinary and inglorious Parisian auction 


eer’s business is valued at 200,000 franes, 


famous “charges cost five 


Thus M. Charles Pil 
let paid his pre dece ssor, M Bonne fonds de 


while the 


times tha 


¢ 


amount 


Lavialle, more than a million franes for 
his cood vill and hen M Pi let sold out 
recently to M Che vairer nouwat present 


the great vir hammer, 


dh 


than a milli : 
Now the leading 


f { 


corporation ot awe 


again members of t 


ioneers have each 


more or iesS a specla 


faiences or arms 


furniture, another 
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more 


ands once 


tv, one selling mine 
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pictures, another prints or bo 


some drive their trade otherwhe 
the hotel 
at 
where horses and ecarri ives 
The 


auctioneer has his special pu 


than at as at Berey, where t} 


vines, or Tattersall’s, in the R 


Beaujon 


brought under the hammer 


List 


knows the amateurs of obj ets of his 


has their addresses, is familiar 


their faces and ways, and can altoget 


manage his sale of coins and medals 


Will Sav, better than an auctionee) 


is in the habit of selling pictures A 


But who isa iar 


ilso useful 


By what 


‘ xX} rts 


criterion shall he 


expert 


judged? In fact,whatisanexpert? Ve« 
olten the expert 1S simply a man 
brings business to an auctioneer, who 
return allows him to take a percentag 


on the The expert is the h 


procs eds 


er, the man who organizes sales, the p 
vevor of material on which the auetio 
er can operate ; but his existence is ne 
recognized by law, and his percentage 
regulated only by usage. Unlike the auc 
tioneers, who have bought their POSILLO 
who belong to an aceredited associat 
and who are responsible before a eo 
mittee Of their peers jealous f the hone 
of the company the expe rts : not for 


ed into a corporation, they hold no diplo 


ma, nor are they bound to give proof o 


Any iat 


In pictures, coins ol 


knowledge or special study 


can have “'¢ X pe rt” 
What not printed on his visiting card and 
on his letter paper, and forthwith he ma 
be vin to operate, seeing below the surface 
of all sorts of things, and into their ori 
ein and history and intrinsic market val 
ue, drawing up catalogues, distinguishing 
between the first, second, and third man 
of the 


such a touch to be of the epoch and such 


ners masters, and pronouncing 


another to be of recent date. Evidently 
the reputation of an expert is in his own 


hands; it cannot be improvised in a day, 
and when once achieved it can only be 
maintained by constant vigilance and un 
tiring wariness; for nowadays every one 
who has to do with pictures or objects of 
art and curiosity must, expect pitfalls at 
every step, and even the most perspica 
cious are never sure of escaping clever 
snares The annals of the hotel abound 
in stories of queer mistakes made by so 
how one mistook the title 
picture, Mundi,” for the 
Venetian painter, rival of Sal 

how another attributed to 


called experts 
of a ‘Salvator 
name of a‘ 


vator Rosa 
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" _4\\) Casa 
~ 5. a 
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MANN “ x 
Velasq 10 died in 1660, a portrait of 
Lou xX \ ) i Ord I 1710 how 


inother offered a pict re OF a Woman 

ishing dishes asa Portrait of Rubens’s 
Vile ) himsel! and volunteered the 
explanation that is evervbody knew, 
Rubens married his cook The men who 


ure at the ad of thei profession are im 
capable o it hy rross 1wnorance as this 
nevertheless, even experts of the lighest 
rade wre fallible Thus quite recentiy 
n eminent Parisian dealer offered with 
out hesitation 50,000 franes for an antique 


Persian mosque 
vears ago al \ 


Broeart and st l 


lamp, fabricated a fe 


iugirard by the famous 


more recently the most 


eminent expert in Paris asked in a sale 
the modest sum of 100 franes for a haw 
thorn pot which, to his aston 
ishment, sold for 4600 franes, 
and afterward went to Ene 
land, where it was resold toa 


" ] _f » =) 

Vew York collector for $2000 
Hence it will be understood 
oneer, in order 


ng compromised, 


often reserves Lhe choice Ot an 
expert for mself Kor ob 
jects of art in general, Mann 
hem second of the dynasty 
is Line leac gy Parisian and 


Hotfmann i 


iardent are the great 


xpert;: 


es on medals and 


McroltX On engeray 
and as for the experts in 


: 1 
whether ancient 


are SO DUDE 
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and so astute that I know not to wh 


vive the palm or DV which one to swe 


so complex and difficult ar 


involved in expertizing 


Hay 


Ine your auctioneer and vo 
pert, you proceed to get out vo ( 
log le which should POSSIDI¢ ly 
ceded by a preface from the*pen o 
known art eritic, and accom panic 


illustrations, either eteh nes ol 
rapiis of such valuable oObjectS as 
destined to be fought over by tli 


] ] { 
Ss acal ul 


Above all, it mn 


practical, and readable, 


teurs The catalowue cost 


necessary Isl be hone 
exact In homie 
clature, and absolutely sincere in the cs 


SC) Iptions of the objects The sale S Wie 


the highest prices are obtained are Uli 
of celebrated amateurs, eithe r during 1 


lifetime or after their decease. 


\ pietut 
fresh from a known collection will al 

sell dearer than a picture which a dea 
Thi hn. t it 


catalowue be ing ready, you must choose 


has offered to fifty amateurs 
favorable time for your sale The he 
of the season at the Hotel Drouot is fron 
March to the May, 


day to begin vour sale is 


end of and the b 
Monday 


cause that Gay enables you to have a 


vate view by card on the Saturday, a1 
publie view open to all on the Sunday 

It is at private and public vie 
that the P the 
pick up their knowledge of bibelots, and 
that the Hotel 


Drouot display their skill and taste in an 


these 


arisians and 


metteurs en scene of the 


ranging the objects in an effective man 


her, placing the statues on pedestals, hang 
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HOFFMANN, EXPERT 





ind appeal keenly to its purse. 
morning of the sale this exhibition is 1 


nade 


SK 


oom 


ounter and 


il d 


are 


find 


} 


fistmbuting the Turniture around 


ry the pictures, t ipestries, 


und displaying the preci 


‘ases LM pProvisine 


few hours 


a 


d 


. the objects are piled away 


opened, and the 


t 


LO its diseus 


g that some privilege d 
persons have already been admitted 


the room or in the 


are brought in, and thi 
of the auctioneer is put 


ehind a row of tables placed across the 


store 


so as to form at the same 


the officials who conduct 


[t 


t t 
\ 


a barrier between 


1 


the 


p ibliec rushes 


on 


roOoTHIS, 
levated 


positl 


time 
he buvers 
sale 


IS LWO o'clock: the big double 


DROUOT 


creat dealer 


‘s and small mereanti, are all 


. . 4 ens 
equal before the hammer. The auction 


eer arrives and takes his place at his lofts 


desk, with on his right one or two e 


WhO record 
make out dt 


Is Stuck on 


hybrid waxy paste peculiar in its 


sition to the 
ed to the pi 
auctioneer’s 
place at a 

tween the at 


of tables w 


lerks 
the order of the ‘* goings” and 
iplicate bulletins, one of whieh 
to the object sold. by a dab of 
compo 

hotel while the othe IS hand 
irchaser lo the right of the 
desk the expert takes his 
table, and the open space be 
ictioneer’s desk and the range 


hich forms a counter and a 
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THE MASTER CRIER, DAIRE 


barrier is the stage of the crier, and of the 
commissionnaire who receives the objects 
for sale from the hands of the expert, 
hands them around, and holds them up 
in brawny arms for all to see. 

The ecrier, or cre ur, W ho corresponds in 
title and functions to the preco of the an 
cient Roman sales, the whole mechanism 
of which has been borrowed by the 
Krench, is the tenor of the little company 
of officials who conduct an auction. The 
master ecrier nowadays is Daire, who is 

woked upon in Paris as a model, because 
his voice never fails At the age of twen 
tyv-two Daire ent 


criers, and ever since he has been working 


ered the company of 


acting as crier in all the great sales of the 
last twenty vears, be inning vith the San 
Donato sale in 1870, where he made his 
début ‘** Do not sing: change the tone,”’ 
was the famous Pillet’s advice when he 
i 


art sales, and following this advice, Daire 


st secured Daire’s services for his great 


runs up and down the gamut from bid to 
bid with extraordinary ease, and with a 
clearness of enunciation and a foree of 
voice truly wonderful. The warmer and 
the more excited the public, the more the 
lots bring: and knowing this, Daire re 
serves his voice for objects that are worth 
his while, and employs his whole force 
when he wishes to carry by storm and 
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rapid scaling the big bid of five or six 
ures, la grosse enchére. Perhaps of 
the roles in the comedy of the H6t 
Drouot that of the crier is the most 
tiguing: on foot all the time from two 1 
six while the sale lasts, the crier walks 
and down in front of the auctione: 
desk, backward and forward, turning 
turning like a squirrel in its cage; wat 
ing with eager eve dealers and amateur 
behind him, before him, to the right 
the left; eatehing the imperceptible signs 
of those who are bidding and of those 
cease to bid; repeating the price; encoura 
ging; objurgating; following the lead « 
the auctioneer, and playing with him 
feverish and bewildering game of vo 
battledoor and shuttlecock:; for the erie) 
fills the first speaking role in the drama 
of a sale after the auctioneer, who is sup 
ported by him, and to whom he gives th 
antistrophe. 

The commissionnaire is lower in the 
hierarchy of the hétel than the expert 





A GUARDIAN OF THE LOBBIES, 





THE HOTEL DROUOT 


‘ier, and yet he is more official, 
belongs to a corporation, to enter 


must pay some 6000 franes 


as 


tion-money, and as his share in the 


the moving which 
of the 


ws a uniform, a blue jacket faced with 


and Valis are 


rses 


property company; aiso he 
d and adorned with buttons of a fixed 
Withal 
but 


W hich 


d, and a cap after its kind, 
| 


less than military. 
he 


doing 


ve than civil 


His 
s uniform 


blouse also, wears over 


when rough Work, 


has a special cut. These commission 


iires, Who are generally Auvernats of 


An 
sf 


A 


in 


A 


AND SHABBY 


very rustic and clumsy exterior, are men 
of great Staying power, muscular force, 
and agility » and eagerly as the position 
is sought after, it is by no means a sine 
cure. From six in the morning till ten or 
eleven o'clock at night they have no rest 
except at meal-times, which are not long; 
the rest of the day they are carrying ob 
jects of all kinds; climbing up the walls 
of the exhibition 
deranging, hanging and unhanging pic- 


rooms; arranging and 


tures, carpets, tapestries; transporting 
now an iron safe and now a set of Sévres 
china, and never letting fall one or the 


other. And for all this hard work they 


339 
earn on an average twelve to fifteen franes 
a day Jand many ol them grow rich, retire 
lo their native province, or set up) 
business Finally 
the 

population of the hotel 
the 


the bric-a-brae 


Ih 


this catalogue of fixed and _ float 


we must not 


get policeman the old woman 
White nightcap whose business it 


the 


chara d 


mark prices on catalogues Indulg 


old pensioner who is With the 
vuard of the lobbies. the 1diers and spee 
tacle-loving loafers. and those whose 


hot 


time 


Is money seedy lilies and shabby 


wall-flowers who gaze and philosophize 





WALL-FLOWERS.’ 


and fall asleep, neither toiling nor spin 
ning, but limiting their efforts to seeking 
gratis warmth in dull winter days. 

The the 


nouncement that purchasers Will be re 


sale begins with usual an 
quired to pay a tax of five per cent. on thei 
bids, and then the expert passes some ob 
ject to the commissionnaire, Indicating 
the catalogue number. 

‘We are selling No. 147 

‘* Number 147 of the catalogue,” 


the auctioneer and crier in clear tones 


repeat 


‘Landscape by De Crotte; we ask 200 


frances,” says the expert. 


‘Two hundred franes, the landscape by 
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De Crotite,” repeats the crier. “‘ A price 
Let is begin How much ? 190, 150, 
150, 100 franes 

And still the house gives no sign 

The expert's first announced figure is 


venerally somewhere near what he, from 
his large experience, judges the object 

really bring, all things being consid 
ered; and an expert prides himself on fix 
Ing that sum within very narrow limits 
Indeed, if his demand is either very far 
from being attained or very much ex 
ceeded by the bidding, the fact tell 
against him, and indicates that he is not 


absolutely um 


touch with the market, or, 
in other words, that he is not thoroughly 
in the swim 

Finally, the gradation of tentatory falls 
is interrupte d by an echo from the house, 
which eries, ‘*20 franes,” and the ascen 
sional movement begins. ‘* 20 franes 
lya marchand,” breaks forth briskly 
from the lips of erier and of auctioneer, 
vho then go on re peating the bids: ** 20, 
30. 35. 60. TO, SO, 85. up to 100, when there 
Isa pa ise 

Not to the right,” insinuates the auc 

tioneer 

by me the bid of 100 franes,” says the 
crier 

‘En veut—on au-dessus de 100 franes ?” 
isks the auctioneer, while the Argus eyes 
of both search the crowd and fish for bids 
with wordy bait and alluring glances 

**100 franes le paysage ; ecest donne: 
c'est pour rien & 100 franes; suivons, 
messieurs suivons dépéchons nous 
110 franes Nous sommes deux.. 


115 franes on demande 2 voir, 115. 


c est par mol, en lace on y renonce 
nou jadjuge personne ne dit mot 
pressons hous non ¢ e’est bien 
vu ce ici & ma droite 115 franes le 
pavsace e'est bien vu il n'y a pas 
derreur par de regrets on ne dit 
rien ? un, deux, trois e’est bien vu 


adjugé 115 franes,” and the ivory hammer 
strikes the desk with a dry, angry tac. 
Such is a type of Hotel Drouot eloquence, 
and such theseries of formule pronounced, 
with but slight verbal variations, overeach 
object which is brought under the ham 
ier 

Exee pt in the case of prints, DOOKS, and 
medals, the experts do not follow the or 
der of the catalogue, but reserve the best 
objects for the moment when bidding has 
grown warm and the public becomes ex 


cited At the beginning of a sale the 


expert puts up minor objects, by W 


iy 
of kindling-wood, as it were, and jy 
the crier, and the auctioneer get to wo) 


} 


stoking and blowing until the he 


vrows more and more combustible. and 
the atmosphere more and more unfra 
errant And for three or four hours thi 
expert goes on announcing the objects 
While the auctioneer and the erier con 
tinue their strophe and antistrophe of 
identical phrases, the whole with sharpe 
or more lazy intonations, and with infi 
nite variety of emphasis and modulation 

At one moment the bids cease; then, as 
the hammer is about to fall, they Start 
again on a fresh steeple-clase; and in the 
midst of all these bidders, whose only ear 
seems to be to conceal their desires, to 
make no gestures, and to utter no sound, 
the auctioneer and the crier watch for a 
erimace, a wink, a tilting of a hat and 
twitching of a lip, the opening or closing 
of a catalogue, the scratching of an ear, 
the pulling of a button, divining by an 
admirable instinct the bid before it has 
been formulated in the mind of the ama 
teur, extracting it from his will by mag 
netic tyranny, by a caressing appeal, by 
a desperate supplication ‘Le mot, mes 
sieurs ?” repeat the auctioneer and the 
crier, sometimes humbly, sometimes im 
periously, sometimes triumphantly > and 
by the mot, or *‘ word,” they mean the 
conversion of the last bid into round 
numbers. For a preceding bid of 19 
frances ‘‘le mot’ means 20 franes, and 
for a last bid of 99,000 franes ** le mot, 
messieurs,” means 100,000 franes; and 
whenever this figure is attained at the 
hotel it is the custom of the assembly in 
the crowded and deoxygenated room to 
express their relief from tension by hand- 
clapping and great sub-diaphragmatic 
‘ahs!’ such as orators and actors count 
among the most grateful signs of triumph. 

Now we come to the cost of a sale, and 
in the first place it may be remarked that 
the exorbitant tax of five per cent. re- 
ferred to above does not diminish the 
expenses of the vender, as one might 
expect, and as would appear just. For 
instance, to take a typical case, at the 
sale of the gallery of Maréchal Soult in 
1852. the French government had to pay 
for Murillo’s ** Conception,” now in the 
Louvre, nearly 30,000 franes to cover the 
tive per cent. tax over and above the 
price of 586,000 frances at which the picture 
was knocked down 


On the other hand, 





THE HOTEL DROUOT 


e heirs of Maréchal Soult paid to the cor 
of 


ll pe r cent 


ition Commissaires Prise 


urs a ti 


on the sale price, which 


58.600 Tranes;: so that the « xpenses 


sale of this one picture amounted 


early 90,000 franes, which is evident 


*‘Ditant Nor is there any legal au 


ty for exacting this tax. Like many 


r abuses at the Hotel Drouot, its ONLY 


hority is usage, for the law only al 


s the auctioneers to receive fixed emol 


ents, consisting in fees for each 


oper 
and a tax of six per cent. on the 


proceeds of the sale, half of which 
centage is paid by them into the Com 


In 


may cost 


on Purse practice a sale at the 


fotel Drouot the seller from 


to twenty-five per cent., according 
oO ject sold. to the of the 


nature 


cue, and to the amount of adver 


resorted to; and in this figure are 
the 
a day, the 


ervices of the crier, who is paid 10 franes 


luded the auctioneer’s percentage, 


om rent of 80 to 100 franes 


unce, and does not refuse 


i se “tips,” the 


fee of the expert, which is usually three 
per cent. in sales of objects of art, and six 
or even more in sales of books and au 
mraphs, and finally certain minor ex 
penses as sundry as they are mysteri 
ous. Inreality, out of the eighty mem 
bers of the Corporation of Commissaires 
Priseurs five or six have a reputation 
which enables them to monopolize all the 
ereat sales of pictures, curiosities, and ob 
ects of art; but their success is of advan 
tage to the whole corporation, Inasmuch 
is they pay three per cent. on the total of 
their sales into the Common Purse of the 


company. ThisCommon Purse, or Bourse 


Commune, is divided into equal parts e\ 
ery two months, and distributed amongst 
the eighty members. Each part is gener 
uly equivalent, at the lowest average es 
to 20.000 franes 

total of 


to some sixty million 


timation, a year, which 


implies a business amounting 
of 


objects sold to the highest bidder in the 


franes’ worth 
course of the twelve months, comprising 
16,000 pictures, 30,000 drawings, 120,000 
engravings, 30,000 autographs, and 150,000 
This 


objects of art and curiosities pro 


digious commercial movement brings to 
Hotel Drouot 


dealers in objects of art, 


the some 2500 Parisian 


in- 
definite number of dealers and merchants 


besides an 


from the provinces, and from England, 
America, Italy, Hol 
land, and the East, whose custom helps to 


Spain, Germany, 


HABITUEE OF THE SALES-ROOM 


and the Hotel Drouot the 


in the 


make Paris 


reatest world 
total of 


excet ce d 


curiosity market 


There have been vears when 


the 
the Hotel Drouot 


one hundred millions of franes or twen 


the sales at 


ty millions of dollars 


have now seen some of the 


We chief 
types amongst the fixed population of the 
Hotel Drouot; but there the 


floating population of brokers of all kinds 


remains 
and grades, dealers of all degrees and all 


nationalities, amateurs, collectors, idlers 
Lim 


ited space will not allow us to study each 


loungers, victims,dupes.and dupers, 
and all of these types. Let us therefore 
make our choice and Spe ak oftheamate ul 
of collecting, and of the signifieation and 


utility of this singular form of human 
energy 


When Hotel Drouot was 


opened in 1854 a series of famous sales 


the present 


had restored vigor to every department of 
curiosity and art products, both of this 


century and of the past Pictures, prints, 
enamels, books, faiences medals. porce 


lain, furniture, autographs, antiquity, 


the 
middle ages, the eighteenth century, and 
and 
minor curiosities arrive pell-mell and in 


modern times, high Class curiosities, 
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SALE OF ENGRAVINGS 


undate the market The torrent is irre- ment of the commercial side of collecting. 


sistible, and carries along fashion and the 
public; sales engender amateurs, the am 
ateurs engender sales: one gives rise to 
the other, and the dealer helping both, the 
commerce in curiosities and objects of art 
has come to assume during the past thirty 
years proportions previously unparalleled. 

The 


guishes the modern 


which distin- 
from the 
collectors of the past is the limitation of 


chief characteristic 


collectors 


their fields of activity and the develop- 


There is something dry and positive about 
the very word collector which the old word 
**curieux”’ or ‘‘ amateur” did not suggest 

“Collection” is convenient for catalogues 
and advertising, and nowadays the man 
who forms a collection, in France at least, 
invariably sells it sooner or later, unless 
he belongs to some financial dynasty, or 


} 


unless he is rich enough or generous 


enough to bequeath his treasures to a mu- 
seum. 





THE HOTEL 


However, whether a collection be made 
the pure and simple joy and interest 
possession, or whether there be a super 
ed intention to sell at some opportune 
oment, its general usefulness remains 
ir and unquestionable Philosophers 
moralists discovered centuries ago 

a gallery of pictures or statues or a 
ivy full of fine books has not the vir 

e of making their possessor a gramma 
ase ilptor, or a painter Hence they 

e concluded that collecting objects of 


isa matter of Vanity or of spe culation, 


n it is not a form of lunaey And 


patient and tenacious, the race of 
ectors has survived and will survive 
ternally, because it has its roots in intel 
ligence and in the human heart, because 
the collector is a classifier of documents 
historians and archeologists, a guard 
of the archives of art, a resuscitator of 
rotten industries, a creator of a visible 
nd tangible panorama in the contempla 
mn of which artists, artisans, and appre 
ive laymen alike find pleasure and 
profit. Thus one man, we will say, col 
ets clocks, but only clocks made before 
1600; another collects ceramics, but on \ 
French ceramics, and only French ce 
ramics of the sixteenth century; another 
buys and studies only objects of the fif 
teenth century, and not of the fifteenth 
century in France or Flanders or Spain 
or England, but of the fifteenth century 
in Italy. And so each one marks out a 
special field, which he tills thoroughly, 
and plants and trims and weeds out, and 
prepares for the critic who comes and 
reaps his harvest of deductions and gen 
eralities. The specialist collector is a 
perpetual sifter and classifier, a trainer of 
his own eve and of the eves of others, an 
unconscious purveyor to the great nation 
al collectors, which are museums. 

W hatever department we examine, the 
same phenomena present themselves. The 
amateur appreciates ; his intelligence lying 
in his eye, the sense of vision becomes in 
him the imperator sense, and his eye, 
like the great eye of Osiris, is eternally 
scanning the domain of artistic industry 
in search of that which is beautiful, ap 
propriate, and charming. And by his ap 
proval and admiration he creates a repu 
tation for objects and styles, and by be 
ing subjected to criticism and compari 
son the finest objects acquire special re 
nown, and after a more or less lengthy 
trial period, their good fame having with 


DROUOT 


AMATEUR 


stood all attacks and tests, these objec ts 
are battled for by rich individuals, who 
would fain keep them for their own enjoy 

ment, and prevent them being bought by 
museums for the joy of the nation. But in 
the end the nation triumphs; the works of 
the past become the collective property of 
the present; the glory of the artist and 
the monuments of his genius become the 
joy and pride of humanity. Gradually 
and inevitably the museums will absorb 
all the great and fine specimens of the 
art and curiosity of the past. Already, 
with few exceptions, the relies of antiqui 

ty are immobilized in museums, and the 
soil of Asia, of Greece, and of Rome now 
rarely yields up new treasures wherewith 
to replenish the market; already the mon- 
uments of Byzantine and mediaval art are 
lodged definitively in national treasure 
houses, or in the hands of half a dozen 
individuals whose galleries are the vesti 
bules of national museums; already the 
objects of the sixteenth century are so 
rare that it is a hopeless task to attempt 
any longer to form a completely repre 
sentative collection of the arts of that pe 
riod: every branch of ceramic ware, both 
European and Oriental, seems to have 
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een exhaustively studied, and in the mu 
seums of South Kensington, the Louvre 
Dresden, Vienna, Limoges, Sévres, the 
Museum of New York, and in the great pri 
vate collections of America, which we 


hope may one day become national prop 





erty, there are idequ ite and representa 
tive specimens of the best work of Eastern 
and Western potters So it is with ev 
ery department of the art of the past In 


course of time the democratic museum 
W absorb all that is worth absorbing; 
ind so long as there remain rich ama 
teurs Who desire to possess line specimens 
of these arts for their own personal en 
ll the prices contin 1e 


movment, so lone 


to increase whenever by rarer and rarer 


chance there appears in the market an 
object which ] is yet escaped absorption 
Gradually the number of amateurs has 
econ iflicient to enable men to gain 
their livelihood by dealing exclusively in 
these relies of the past, and the erities 
and historians aiding, a great commerce 
has grown up around them, and finally 
the industrial as well as the fine arts 
have come to be recognized as being 
matters of national importance hence 
the creation of museums The progress 


is from the individual to the community ; 
from the private collector to the nation 
considered as a collector in its museums; 
from the isolated artist to the dealer 
who sells the products of many artists; 
from the isolated dealers to a huge im 
personal distributer, the Hotel Drouot, 
which, thanks to the hazards of com 
mercial locality, and thanks especially to 
the intelligence and capacity of French 
experts, critics, and organizers, has grad 
ually grown to be the acknowledged cen 
tre of the commerce in fine and industrial 
art products, so far as Europe is concern 
ed The Hotel Drouot acts at once as a 
distributer and as a filter or test which 
separates the cood from the bad, central 
izes the judgments of competent persons, 
and enables them to impose their deci 
sions upon the publie of amateurs, and 
finally upon civilized humanity in gen 
eral Often this filtering process goes on 
for years, and the test is applied slowly in 


order to be the more sure Nor is it com 


plete until the reaction has followec the 
action, and the mean and equitable opin 
ion been established, neither above nor be 
low that which is just. As regards paint 
ings of the old masters, we may consider 


the filtering process to be now complete, 


and we are not surprised to read in t 
prose of some learned observer that t 
trade in pictures by the ancient mast 
has now reached the last phase of sen 
ity. Why isthis? Because the mean 

definitive opinion of Western humanit 


has been formed, because the nati 


museums have absorbed nearly all t 

fine works of the past, and because t} 
terrible inquisitiveness of modern ¢1 

cism has rendered it difficult for pictur 
without genuine good birth and spoties 
credentials to usurp titles and pedigrees 
to which they have no right. Cons¢ 
quently unsophisticated and properly ac 
credited old masters are rarely met wit) 
Hence it is that the H: 

tel Drouot has become the great mart of 


in public sales 


modern pictures, many of which are al 
ready being drafted in their turn into the 
national museums as rapidly as the greed 
of wealthy individuals will allow, and as 
rapidly as the testing process is compieted 
and ratified by the high price accompany 
ing acknowledged excellence. 

It is interesting, perhaps, to note that 
this very characteristic commerce in mod 
ern pictures is peculiar to the present cen 


tury, and dates only from about 1825 
During the First Empire, as in the eigh 
teenth century and previously, the French 
amateurs bought from contemporary ar 
tists directly either in their studios or at 
the annual Salons. Then when Geri 
cault, Bonington, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, 
and Decamps opened up a new path, the 
stationers and color dealers, like Giroux 
and Susse, bought from the artists water 
colors, studies, and pictures, which they 
sold with a small profit, or ‘hired out 
to provincial art students.” But special 
shops for the exclusive sale of modern 
pictures, now so numerous in Paris, did 
not exist before about 1848,* and the pre 
sent high quotations in modern picture S, 
as well as in all kinds of objects of art and 
curiosity, have been produced and ratified 
by operations at the Art Exchange of the 
Hotel Drouot within the past thirty years 
The history of these prices would be the 
history of modern taste in art matters and 


High prices for modern French pictures « 

from 1849. The Universal Exhibition of 1855, show 
ng for the first time the ensemble and power of the 
French school, was the signal for a fresh rise in 
prices, which continued until 1870. In 1873 and 
1878 further marked rises were obtained ; and of 


late vears American collectors especially have paid 
absolutely unparalleled prices for modern French 
painting 





THE HOTEI 


e history of the Hotel Drouot, of all the 
eat collectors and collections of the past 
{ty years, and also of the most eminent 
perts and auctioneers, whose influence 
s directed the money of collectors and 
nateurs into certain channels such 
is Francis Petit, the dealer and expert 
‘ough whose hands passed most of thie 
ad 
Diaz 


ssonier, Millet; and such the famous 


> of the modern French school, he 


xy Troyon, Daubigny, Rousseau, 


ctioneer Charles Pillet, who during the 
enty-six years of his career contributed 
rely to pushing up the of fi 


prices ne 


iriosities and old pictures, and directed 
st every great sale that happened in 
oflice 


he succeeded Ih ob 


after he came into in 1855, 


rance 


ile in every 


Sail 
ning a typical or epoch-making price 
Thus at the sale of 
Berry in 1864 he 
Hlour-Book, measuring 
inches, which had be to 


and Catherine de Medicis, for the 


ecertain objects 
Duchesse de sold a 
ul manuseript 
by 2; longed 


nri ll 


n unparalleled sum of 60,000 franes 


He 


the Prince de Beau 
XVI. la 


enric 


n 1865, at the sale of 


knocked down a Louis 
32 by 1S 

th bronzes of Gouthiere, given by Marie 
(ntoinette to Madame de 


ladies of honor, for 60,000 franes. 


wu, he 
] 


bureau, inches, ed 


] 
avs 


Senone, one ot 
her At 
the Morny sale in 1864 Rembrandt's ** Do- 
reur,’’ now in America, 
for 155,000 franes. In 1865, at the Pour 


talés sale, which first set modern French 


was knocked dow n 


amateurs seriously in search of fine an 
tiques, the small portrait, 145 by 103 inch 
es, by Antonelle da Messina, was knocked 
lown by Pillet to the Louvre Museum for 
113,500 franes, and the Giustiniani head of 
Apollo for 50,000 franes to the British Mu 
Under Pillet’s direction the Dem 
1863, 1868, 1869, 1870, 


seum. 
idotf 
1880 produced a total of fifteen millions of 


Tranes, 


sales in and 
In the 1868 sale an antique cam 
eo engraved on Oriental onyx, paid 25,000 
franes at the Allégre sale, fetehed 170,000 
franes; a Cuyp, 140,000 franes; 
110,000 franes; Terbureh’s 
Munster,” 182,000 franes. Atthe 1869 sale 
*Fish- Market” fetched 159,000 
At the Demidoff 
‘Broken Eggs,” by Greuze, was knocked 
down to the Baron Adolphe de Roths 
child for 126,000 franes: 


Sévres service of 172 pieces, turquoise blue 


Hobbema, 


‘Congress of 


Tenier’s 


franes. sale in 1870, 


and a soft paste 


ground, was bought by Lord Dudley for 


255,000 franes, the highest bid on which 
Pillet’s hammer ever fell. 


, DROUOT. 


Nowadays the prices obtained for 
tendre are fabulous, and the limit h: 


vet been reached, for the fine pieces are 
immobilized in the collections like those 
of Queen Victoria, of Sir Richard Wallace 
and of the London and Paris Rothschilds 
and such specimens of fine quality as sti 


iit 


There is no longer any 


il 


occasionally come into the market are 
erally priceless 
quotation given for pdte tendre, and the 
of 
Kor instance, a 
S51 


decorated 


progression fancy prices 1s constant 


t the Lord Pembroke sale 


ble 


medallions of 


three ovoid 
ith 


, ] ‘ r 
were knocked down at 28,000 franes 


1th Vases, u dade ron, 


W seaports, 
At 
ed 


Louis 


the San Donato sale in 1870 an ename! 


apple green with a profile of 


A BIBLIOPHII 


XV.in relief, a broken and restored piece, 
10,000 franes: 
sale in 1880 an urn-shaped vase 
Morin, 31,000 


commode shape, designs by Morin, 44,500 


in Donato 
. ce sign of 


jardiniere 5, 


fetched atthe» 


franes; three 


t f 


franes; a larger and similar set of three 


jardiniéres, designs by Dodin, 94,500 franes 
In ISS1, at the Double sale. two \ 


battle of Fon 


ases deco 
rated with medallions of the 
tenoy, 17 inches hi by 23 inches in di 


h 
¢ 


ameter, the largest soft-paste vases known 

purchased M Do ible 
50,000 franes, were bought in by the f 
at 170.000 


service, decorate d 


originally by for 
amily 
The so-called Butfon 
with birds, 107 pieces, 
fetched 95,000 franes. A single piate of 


a service made at Sevres in 1778 for Cath- 


franes 








’ 
hi 
: 
; 
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erine of Russia, 6400 frances: a single 
plate with the monogram of Madame du 
Barry, 2150 franes In 1884, at the sale 
I Marquis a Osmone a fan-shaped 
jardimiere, dated 1757, Pompadour ross 
decorated th flowers and palin leaves 


hed 59,100 franes: a pair ol Louis X\ 


iSes COTDOSILLONS m\ Boucle a Sb 100 
franes; and a pair of Louis XVI. vases 
decorated with roses, 65,000 franes 

Certain other rarities in ceramics are 

ce se priceless—tor instance the so 
called Oiron or Henri IL. ware, a specimen 
oO lich in the Hamilton sale in 1882 
b more than £1200 Palissvy ware 
a , though rarely possessing great ar 
tistic merit, brings enormous prices, owing 
to S ral for instance, at the Lafau 
lotte sale in 1886 a round Palissy dish with 
elg medallions in relief on the rim, al 


f 


rories of the Arts and Seiences, and with 


ires and ecartouches in the e« ntre, was 
ced down at 25,700 franes The pe d 


e of this dish ill istrates the progress 


of prices in this specialty very eloquent 
In the first place it must be remember: 
that when Sauvageot first began to col]; 
Palissy ware at the beginning of the « 
tury he made a point of never pay 
more than 100 franes a piece, and fe 

the specimens now in the Louvre 

bo imitata higher price The round ¢ 

in question was originally bought by Ma 

net, the dealer of the Qual Voltaire, fro ‘ 
an amateur of Nevers, for 500 franes: M 

linet sold it to Prince Solty koff for 5 

franes: and at the Solty kotf sale in 1861 

Pillet sold it to M. Lafaulotte for a 


of 10,000 franes. 


a 


Italian faience is likewise a great era 


with a number 


f Europe an collectors 
whom the first were Rattier and Eugén: 
Piot, the prophets and pioneers of this spe 
cialty At the Fau sale in 1884 a Gubbio 
plate by Maestro Giorgio, dated 1530, r« 
stored, fetched 4500 franes; an Urbino 
plate, 7050 franes; a Caffagiuolo, white 


upon WV h te. or bianco sopra bianco as 





BROKERS IN 


THE ‘‘ MAZAS,”’ 





DAKOTA 


“ANICS 


Chinese and Oriental porcel 


ot Exchange cannot compare 


s ith the 


exchanves ot 
London: nevertheless 


Sech in, DD. 


het 


tors li re 
Du 


and experts 


Sartel, Bar Ge . \ ra 


ike Sichel, Bing, and 


er 


iemart, who have contributed more 


BY 
BOUT the Atl 
and Pacitie oceans, on the nort 
the 
greater Ih area 
of Norway ; 
ily, and more extensive than the 
ed surfaces of Maine, New Hampshire 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Ne 
K, Mary land, two Massachusetts, thre« 


half-way between antic 
uerh 
situated a 


the 


lary of is 


rep iblie 


ritory than either 


Great Britain, o1 


vdoms 


cot 


\ Je rsey., 
yar 
wares, three Connecticuts, anda half 
Districts of ¢ 


This is Dakota, whose Indian name 


‘Oolumbia 


en all united in 


enifying leagued, aptly describes her 


State of 
of the 
obe, and banded together with the one 


ypulation, drawn from every 


e Union, from all nationalities 

irpose of founding a home and enjoy 
the comforts and independence that 

ord implies 

\ttempts at settlement for agricultural 

handful 

pioneers, confined to the most south 


surposes date from 1856, but the 


y counties, were constantly harassed 
frequently driven from their homes 
hostile Indians, so that the increase of 
Opulation was not noticeable until after 
ie close of the civil war 


Da 


1 


Congress created the Territory of 
1861, 
ie Same year, appointed Hon. William 
of the first 


‘ven vears after this date the building 


in and President Lincoln, 


yne, Lllinois, Governor 


of two lines of railway across the eastern 


oundary—one coming from Minnesota 
and the discov 
ery of gold in the Black Hills by the ex 
pedition under General Custer in 1874, 


VoL. LXXVIII 30 


and the other from Iowa, 


No 465 


DAKOTA, 


than any others toward the c] 


icid description, and reasoned 


Ul ot the ceramic w 


pe riectl 


avoid 


Ing 


been pro 


seovery 


a 
tard ve llow 


} 
ON 


pe ach 


ever been Londoners 


Whom the arted in 


: : } 
desperate chase a ° le ; ad white, and 


after hawthorn pots with or without their 


lids, fora pair ot | Stl collectors, 


Which Eng 


when the craze was at its height 


some ten 


years ago, paid as much as £1000 


McCLURE 


» settlement 
in the north, the 


and 


led to a decided activ Ly 
the Red River Valley, 


the 


1h 
ol 
counties of 


the 


extreme southeast 
f the 
1 


ith 


rich mineral district o west—a 


growth which, spreading w each sue 
ceeding year, marks one of the most mar 
vellous epochs in the history of the popu 
lation of the West. 

The national 1860 Da 


that 
and five 


census of rave 


kota a population of less than 500 
14,000; of 


iter 


of 1870. ISSO, 135.000: 
increased as 
to 415,610 
Governor Church, in his annual report to 
the of the Interior 


1888), says that the present population of 


years l; this number had 


shown by a federal census, 


Secretary (June 30, 
the Territory is 640,823 

Illinois, Kansas, or Minnesota may 
boast of prairie-land, but nowhere else in 
America is there a plain so even, broad, 
and gently undulating as the vast surface 
of Dakota, 
length to 
York City 


far across 


an 


the 


expanse equivalent in 
New 
and 
as from Philadel 


Lo North 


An occasional mound or 


distance separating 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
breadth 


Pennsylvania, 


and as 
1h 
phia 
Carolina col 
hills of the Pla 
teau du Coteau du Missouri, and the 
ot 


slight 


lection of buttes, the low 
oro 


ken borders the larger streams and 


“ive a 


to 


Black 


lakes, and pleasing irregu 


land 
four 


larity such an ocean of level 


The Hills, 


counties, in the southwest, are the only 


covering nearly 
considerable elevations within the Terri 
tory. Harney’s Peak is 8200 feet high. 


The surface in general is free from rocky 











ae 


ined 
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pei 
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} 
; 


deposit or heavy forests, and the plough 
man may turn his furrow for miles with 
never a deflection because of stump or 
SLONE 


The Missouri River, flowing from north 


west to southeast, bisects the Territory 
and furnishes, within her borders, up 
ward of a thousand miles of navigable 

aters The Red River of the North is 
navigable for steamers of two or three 


hundred tons burden nearly its entire 


course 

Smaller streams and lakes of pure wa- 
ter abound in every section, and these 
red usually with a growth, some 


are [Trin 
what sparse, of native trees—the varieties 
oftener met with inel iding the cotton 
wood, ash, box-elder, oak, aspen, and wil 
low Norway pine grows abundantly in 
the Black Hills, and of suitable size for 
lumber 

Where the surface supply of water is 


lacking, wells, sunk or driven, seldom fail 
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of finding strong underground vy: 


at an ordinary depth 

The artesian-wells of Dakota 
probably the most remarkabl 
pressure, and the immense quant 
water supplied, of any ever ope. 
More than a hundred of such 
from 500 to 1600 feet dee p, are to 
In successful operation, distril 
throughout twenty-nine counties 
Yankton, in the extreme south, to Ps 
bina, in the extreme north, giving fe 
aconustant never-varving stream, 
is in no wise atfeeted DY the increase 
number of wells, and showing a ga 


pressure In some instances as hi 


160, 170, 175, and 187 pounds to 


square neh This tremendo IS pow? 
IS itilized in the more Imiporta 
towns, for water supply, Tre prote 
4 | 


ion, and the driving of machine ry 
a wonderful saving on the orig 
cost of plant and maintenance, whe 

compared With steam, In the city « 

Yankton a forty horse power turbine 

wheel, operating a tow-mill by day 
and an electric-light plant by night, is 
driven by the force of water flowing 
from an artesian-well, the cost of ob 
taining which was no greater thar 


W vuld have been the cost of a steam 


engine developing the same power, not 
counting the continual outlay neces 
sary (had steam been employed) f 


fuel, repairs, and the salaries of engi 

neer and fireman. What has been 
accomplished through the aid of natural 
gas and cheap fuel in building up man 
ufactories elsewhere, nay some day be 
rivalled on the prairies of Dakota by tap 
ping the inexhaustible power stored in 
nature’s reservoirs beneath the surface. 

The soil is a rich black alluvial loam 
from two to four feet in depth, underly Ing 
which is a brown clay subsoil of several 
feet 

The beautiful carpet of natural grasses, 
buffalo, gramma, and blue-stem, stretch 
ing away in a vista confined only by the 
cloudless horizon, variegated by the col 
oring of greenest hue of growing grain, 
and by the bloom of the many flowers 
peculiar to the prairies, is a sight in the 
spring-time which fills the mind with that 
admiration of the grandeur of nature one 
experiences when upon the ocean or in 
the presence of mighty mountains. These 


rich, nutritious grasses are a source of 


wealth to the farmer and stock - grower 
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ialling that from the cultivated vari- the whole area of this vast country of 
s of the East, and whether fed as hay 7 above zero The mean te mperature fo. | 
crazed from the already cured heias ol J liv, the warmest month, is 72 The 
‘airies, stock eat it greedily, and are average temperature of the thre in 
ed at literally no expense ter months 1s 11.8 of the spring, 41.1 ir 
1e notoriety of the Territory abroad and of the summer, 69.1 The average ; 
ween established mainly it would ap temperature of the fall September, Ok ; 
on the fame of her wheat crop, and tober, and Novembe. is 44.1 or three t 
& the birthplace of the DIIZZard decrees higher than during” thie Lire 
ta is satisfied with, and feels that she months of spring There are reallv but ‘ 
urly won, the titie of the grain field) two seasons in Dakota, summer and win 
America; but the testimony of her in ter tl transition rom sno to ra 
ints and the proof of weather obsen from the cold of winter to the heat « 
ms (as recorded by the United States Sulnmer, occu hg Lih remarka e sua 
il Service Bureau, army surgeons denness, generally in Mare] though 
yluntary observers, covering in all sometimes as early as February During ; 
iod of fifteen years) completely r the month of January the thermomete: 7 
the standard Eastern idea of Dako Trequentiy registers a very low tempera 
1S climate ture, occasionally going 40° or more be , 
ihe mean annual temperature oF the low zero and yet, contrary to general 
ire stretch of country extending north Opinion, these days of extreme cold are 


ym the northern 


t 


undadary ine ot 





PASKU more 
in 400 mules 
the soutnern 
ndary of Can 
lais 41.5°, anav 
we higher than 
it of either the 
ite of Minneso 
or New Hamp 
re In the see 
m of the Terri 
rv situated south 
i. line extended 
estward through 
luron, on the 
James River, north 
Fort Sully, on 
! the Missouri Riv 
and thence to 


. Deadwood, in the 
. Black Hills, the 
I nean annual tem 


erature 1s 4o, 

about that of 
Nebraska, lowa, 
northern Illinois, 
southern Michi- 
can, Pennsylva 


S nia,and New York. 














c The coldest month 

t of the year is Jan- 

e lary, the ther- 

n mometer indicat 

e ing in that month ; : 
I an average tem - 





perature covering DAKOTA WEATHER MapP. 
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» moat ti Wher he 
es ‘ ati 
‘ und ; 
ree ry ne 
’ i t tl ti 
f a syation almost 
| \ spect oO 
rr rea » €O I" ( i 
WOsSDti i I , i te \ ait ord 
al pen LLeSs a ¢ S 
it cold o ( I imp, Saturate 
) thie onrd States T ‘ iOS 
isagreeable stor he winter oceut 
l 1 ( il ut a tew cae 
t a ima ire accompanied 
) tro nas, blo ne almost a hu 
! ite C ( i ) Live northwest 
whi swirl tl powdered sno 1! 
hirlipoo rouch thre Lin te ldering 
SLOC} ma id nao ihe raveriel () 
ich oceasions tratlic s impeded, trains 
ire halte I farmer makes ho attempt 
to feed his flo 1 aviarer remains 
nouseda, oO 1 unfortunate l' caught out 
ipon the prairie (and he is wise), he pro 
tects himsel is well as possible, but Stirs 
not a step unt the storm has passed 
Neither man nor beast can lone witl 
stand the facing of the keen, penetrating 
blasts or of the blinding particles of snow 
All ideas of distance or of direction are 
lost in the confusion of the winds and the 
obscured at nosphere and without these 
to guide him the traveller on the prairies 
isas a ship without a compass 
Fortunately storms of such severity 
ure neither of long duration nor of fre 
quent occurrence The most disastrous 


one on record was the storm which swept 


12 


over tl 


ISSS 


1e Territor 


the New En 


January 


hich the 


ind distortions 


rround 1s 


thesnowlalil ol 


York, of 
n though 


raordinary 


vinter 1s 


i, overianad or 


ie winter 


interrup 


posited by high 


or Live nol 
ind the one concerning W 
votul € ieeralions 
reulated abroad 
depth of sno pon tlhe 
1en compared with t 
p vland States. of ew 
ran, or Minnesota ind eve 
ason may ve one ot ext 
t the total snowtla or a 
ian four feet Trave 
rail, is maintained during tl 
is, Wil but an oceasional 
rom drifts of snow de 
it e depre ssions ol 


summer Gavs are wa 


the road 


‘th, 


made ex 


‘Chinook 


na remnant o Lhe Japan ¢« 
ent ‘ biowlne Lhrough the m 
uhh pas of Montana, and distribute 
‘ cry" i ey ot tine M Sssoul ove 
i . ol Da ota SO mace! Lil red 
e cold ¢ ter and adds to the 
eda e temperature nvariab 
rT , t nsurihn rest ar 
res “ 
ey rn ( ePDOrt « ne ( ( Sig 
( ( LSSt the Onlv report availa 


ied und 1 >a ot the vear were « i 
i eit ‘ or cieatl ea me S 
ree dau or «al iverage of only 
oudy ¢ stormv davs to a month 
_ ; 
phe warn ot summer iimngers throug 
e months of September and Octobe 


ind it is not until late in December us 


a that winter assumes the mastery 
Kon pulmonat oO} bronchial trouble 
the rare, di and pure air is especial 
benelhcia No breath of miasma taints 
ie atmosphere, and fearful scourges oO} 


depopulating epidemics are unknown 
The average annual precipitation (rail 
fall and melted snow) in the Territory 


covering a pet od of sixteen years 


22.35 inches In April the average rain 
fall is 2.50 inches: May, 3.20: June, 3.64 
July, 3.10; and in August, 2.65 inches 


The pulverizing of th 


naturally impe 
vious sod, the prevention of prairie fires 
the planting of trees, the building of citi 
railways, and the other changes following 
on settlement, are bringing about the 
same orad ial but certain increase of rail 
fall in Dakota which came with the 
claiming of those sections of the West 
and Northwest now contained within the 
boundaries of well-known and prosperous 
States The rainfall during the pe riod 
from 1880 to 1887 exceeded that of the 
period from 1872 to 1879 by a yearly aver 
age of 0.39 of an inch 

The known mineral deposits of the Ter 
ritory, other than the extensive granite 


beds of the southeast and the coal fields 
of the northwest, are confined to the Black 
Hills region, comprised in the five coun 
ties of Butte, Lawrence, Pennington, Cus 
ter, and Fall River,on the boundary line 
separating Wyoming and Dakota 

No other 
face of the globe presents the varied re 
Here are 
valleys of excellent farming land, hills 
clothed with nutritious pasturage, and 


section of equal area on the 


sources of this favored spot 
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HOMESTAKE MINING 


rnishing natural shelter 


ana 


untains containing many of the min 
most valuable to commeree, science, 

id art, including deposits of gold, silver 

lead, | 

ca, marble, and porphyry 

At Lead City, Deadwood 


nee County, are located the |] irgest 


pper, tin, iron, coal, petroieum, Sait 


near Law 

cold 
* Home 
by this 

from two 


nes and mills in the world, the 
ike The 
mpany 


ore bodies mined 


show a working face 


indred to four hundred feet wide, sink 


to an inexhaustible depth. Six hun 


ed stamps, crushing 20,000 cubie feet of 


OCK ¢ 


very twenty-four hours, drop inces 


untly, day and night, in the several mills, 


thout an intermission even for the Sal 


h During the ten vears in which 


e mines of the Homestake combination 


ive been operated they have produced 


out $25,000,000 in bullion, and paid over 
$6,000,000 in dividends to stockholders 


Eight miles south of Deadwood, in the 


WORKS, LEAD CITY 


Galena district, silver ore is found in pay 
ing quantities, and is successfully reduced 
by the smelting process 

The Black Hills are seamed with veins 
of 
from $25 to $200 in 
But 


is refractory, 


which will 
to the 


ore -bearing rock return 
of 


much 


eold ton 


ore crushed unfortunately 
and 
treated DY the ordinary process of 


Only 


ore cannot be 


amal 


camation recently the fact has 
that 


as lixiviation the 


been established by the method 


Known precious meta 


could be cheaply separated from the stub 


born rock, and following discovery 


Deady 


indred tons 


this 
the immediate construction at ood 
of 


capacity, at a 


leaching works of one h 


cost of $120,000, has been 
undertaken 


Mine 0 


years the 


yvners vaiting for 
problem 


Ruby, 


SOIVINe Oo 1e@ Ving 


of how to treat the peculiar ores of 


Bald Mountain, and other districts cheap 
l 


\ The wealth and development which 
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wre certain to result to the Black Hills 
; 
irom t sa vel ca SCuUrece be esti 
ite 
Bu oO ir g i ! orta ‘ he 
", Le. ’ i \n i, eX 
]%e f ( iu i ! 1eS 
+ I ‘ ‘ ¢ ne rich and 
4 extens ts of tinstone. The Ur 
‘yy qd Sta 0 i Til yates eX 
" ¢ 9 $17.00 ) \ Lilie 1 contribu 
t » English tra ch has existed 
! iIndation the government 
ynised (befor discovery of t 
JAKE b Was Thade to gro Vith added 
irs So far as d rvered the tinstone 
col a t separate a ricts 
rthern sectio of Deadwood, 
Lawrence County, and the southern o1 
; Ha ey Ss Peak Set nh a yeen Rapid 
7 ( t Pe I Oto ( { ind Custe lth 
t ( int i the same hanie The t 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE 


found 


stone 18 


n granitic Veins, some 


width, ar 


times hundreds of feet in 


Irom two to four per 


th foreign tin mines it 


cent 
conipal 


ison 


be seen that this percentage 1s unusua 


heavy The mines of Saxony return 
vield of from one-half to one per ce 
vVhile in Cornwail the average is |e 
than two per cent 


English capital is largely interest 
the ownership and development of t 


Ameri 


markets 


Harney’s Peak deposits, and 


quoted in the 


soon be 


ssor Frank R. Carpenter, dean « 
Dakota Mines, Rapid ¢ 


has demonstrated by recent tests tha 


School of 


the 


tin can be separated from the encompa 


ing@ rock by the very simple process 


leging he machinery to accomp 


which costing but a comparatively sma 
sum Asa res 


look 1O 











the 
of tin 
the 


separating 


may 
developme 
mines al 
erection ol 
plan 
where, before, tl 
large amount ¢ 


capital requrres 
I 1 


to establish t 
plant was an 1 
surmountable b 
rie. 

Mica is fo 
abundantly a 


IS mined for con 


mercialuses. Beds 


oO evpsum and 
deposits of fire 
and potters Cla 


furnish a supp 
of these mate 
als exceed ne aby 
possible demand 
Bricks of excel 


lent 


made 


quality are 
Inevery se 
tion of the Tem 
tory 

Lignite oO 
brown Coal, uli 


tha 


west of a 


derlies all 
country 
line drawn fron 
the Turtle Mount 


ains in the north, 
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to the Black Hills 


in the southwest, 
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hg 
thickness 
burns 


I Mines 


rnhishes a On “At 


but 


in Morton. Star 
on the | 


Manitoba, an 


Ward 


Mit 


counties, 


lie ana 


ADOLIS 


> { ; 
ner | wine ral 
34 


of the 


VIClINIty 
low, 


ton, bu 


to 


transporta 


from fifty cents one 


per t excessive 
charges have prevented thus fat any 
| | The t 
mined and the orrea 
to the 


when the ex 


this native fue 


ast 


t 


fields Insure 11 


hyit 
LOL 


ants of the Territory, 


tension of rail 


way systems shall have 


rought about a reasona “iff 


age,a good fuel at one 


of imported coal 
Natural gas has been discovered 
] Stutsmat 


eral localities, notably in Sully, 


Cass, and Spink counties. The discovery 
in each 
investi 


of stematic 


no etfort 


accident than any sy 


vation, and has been made 


utilize the flow, with the one exception o 


instance was more the result of 


to 


Ashton 


fires are 


the hotel 
the kitehen 
In Minnehaha County, 1 


Dell Ray 
La 


at Spin 


fed 
of Sioux F: ind 
pose «a 

The 


Is exceeding |\ 


stone } 


] 
IM) St) equat 


red in Seotland men finds 


emplovment 11 


the 


and 
polishing ng 
and ornamenta l 11 hapimng 


mY bloel are sh pped 
Kansas City a a th 


er W este rn cities 


Farming is 


the cniel 
tory, and the crow 


Terr 
the leading 
With cheap lar 


cultivation 


occupation 
ids and 
requiring n 


er than the turning of 


grown at a minimum cost lion 


which varies from twenty-f ‘ents per 


bushe l. on the bonanza farms of the Red 
River Valley 


and the employ ment of special 


where the large area tilled 


machinery 
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resuit nl e thant isual economy 
iveract ’ i OL Oradinary Size 
| ettl $4 rations on a 
é na ‘ M. # era no more 
t i oO ( ( area adolial ia 
deed ‘ eapital « mati > HOW 
ire pl ) 0 iuable Tarms 
con ‘ ( ! tb determination 
to succe ro Tr na eCIMNINeS 
have the pres i ihicent gram 
fields « Territon 

| 1860 less thal it uusand bushels of 
heat were raised in the Territory: in 


I8S70 the crop amounted to 170.662 bush 


els: 2.830.289 bushels in 1880: 38.166.413 
a . ~ 1 , 
bushels in TSS5 immd im ISS7. bv the esti 


mate of the statistician of the national 


Department ol \criculture, 52.406.000 
bushels. or rather. if the evidences in the 
hands of the ‘Territorial statistician ar 


to be relied pon, 62,553,499 bushels 


The wheat grown is all of the spring 





variety, 1s planted during the months of 
March and April sometimes as early as 
February wid harvested in July and 
\ugust Threshing immediately follows 
wenerally directiy Trom the shock and 
vithin about four mont from the time 
ot seedit Lhe ie crop is on its way to 


(Chicago The commercial value of Da 
Kota ) it ‘ il ims based on ‘ pec lila 
naraness, aryviie 5, and richness ih aibu 
iin is These q lalit sive ita special 
orradt No l hara and bring the 
highest market price Lhe greal mililing 
ind heat centres of the orld 

Wats, rve i} \ ickwheat, flax, son 
rhum-cane, potatoes ind all kind of ve 
yetablies are or n extensively, and re 
turn a large vield In 1860 the crop of 
oats amounted to 2540 bushels; in 1887 
this had increased to 43,267,478 bushels 
The vield of tlax n ISS7 was 3,910,944 
bushels: of barley. 6.400.568 bushels: rve 
316,586 bushels; and buckwheat, 97,230 
bushels 

Ther is a growll tendency among 
the farmers occupying the well-tilled see 


tions of the Territory toward mixed farm 
ing and the diversifving of farm products 
Kach vear sees an increased area sown to 
corn, oats, root crops, and other fodder 
ror stock 

\ few vears ago it was suid that corn 
would not mature in this climate To 


day it is the leading crop of the southern 


counties, and the area planted in central 


\THLY MAGAZINE 


Dakota, the Black Hills, and along 


Missouri River Valley is rapidly approa 


ing the acreage devoted to wheat | 
vield of corn in 1885 was 7,800,593 bu 
els; two years later, in 1887, the vield 

increased more than 200 per cent a 


as re ported to the Territorial statisti 
amounted to 24.511.726 bushels 

In ISS7 the value of live-stock reac 
the sum of $43,195,229, a sum fifty »p 
cent. greater than the value of the thi 
principal farm products—wheat, corn, a 
oats—of the same year Seven years p 
vious in 1880—the total value of Da 


” 4 
ia 


ta’s live-stock amounted to $6,463.2 
showing an average annual increase, dui 
ing the period between 1880 and 1887, 0 
about 85,000,000 In 1886 there were ow) 
ed by the farmers and stock-growers of thi 
Territory 710.934 head of eattle and 199,48 
milech cows. valued at $21,445,302: 227,027 
horses, valued at $17,618,192: 11,964 mules 
valued at $1,194,622; 427,176 hogs, valued 
at $2,314,013; and 256,209 sheep, valued 
at $625,100 

Cows, horses, sheep, and other cattl 
are fed throughout the vear almost solely 
on the native grasses, and do remarkably 

. 


vell, coming out in the spring, if prop 


erly eared for, strong and in good flesh 
These wild grasses cure to hay upon the 
ground, and are quite as rich and n 
Lritious grazed in the winter season as 
Lhe summer They cover every acre oO] 
prairie, of coteau, of valley land, a gener 
ous @ilt, Which 18 all but wasted in that 
probab V less than one acre of a thousand 
is utilized 

The climate is comparatively dry, and 
entirely free from prolonged rainy sea 
sons of spring and fall—an advantag‘ 
which attracts stock-men, because it in 
sures security from many of those scourges 
which sometimes carry off entire flocks in 
the damp, moist climate of other localities 
Sheep - raising is a specially successful 
venture, the diseases commonly so fatal 
to she ep being unknown within the Teo 
ritory 

At least half a hundred creameries and 
ho le SS than a adozen cheese factories are 
established in the moré important local 
ties—a conclusive proof of the growing 
interest in dairying and mixed farming 

The rapid expansion of the area plant 
ed to corn has carried with it a corre 
sponding increase of investment in hog 
raising—this increase in 1887 amounting 


to as much as twenty-five per cent. 
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evelopment, and with 24,006 


erin all that district south of acres of the publie domain outside « 
i indarad paralle and pack these reservations (a stretch of county 
nh mar towns not only sup- nearly as large as the State of New Yor 
il demand ut ind a market unoccupied 
OU ivries of the Territory In 1860 the total value of impro 
o ha rer 1 resident of this landsinthe Territory was rated at $96.44? 
‘ vorthwest the past five nm 1880, at $22,401,084; and in 1885 
t fail to Oobse e the rapid im S156.767. 918 In 1860 but 26.448 acer 
the quality of the stock were farmed, which in 1880 had inereass 
( irmet Through the en to 3,800,656 acres, and in 1885 to 16,842.4 
t settlements and the he iv \ wcres 
ittle on the plains during the The total assessed valuation of ta 
er « ISS6 e business of able property in 1880 (exclusive of ra 
on on ranges thout feed or roads) amounted to $20,321,530, in 1887 
iffered immeasurably Stock to S157,.084.365 The average assessed 
the Northwest have learned iluation of lands per acre in 1887 
erience that at least a little 8&3 67, and the average tax levy for Tem 
ind expense attending sue torial purposes, 2;°%; mills on the dollan 
res il ittle-raising else The net annual income of the Territo 
ecessaryv in a country even so from taxation amounts to nearly $400, 00' 
the matter of 1 vrazing land und the disbursements to about $825,000 
e « mat is Da ota ind that The total bonded inde btedness appro 
mn to teed. ind sheltering mates the sum of one million dollars, or 
rrofitable to grow an animal o only three-fifths of one per cent. of the 
n than & common one Asa present assessed valuation Of these 
nd at the head of the herd on bonds $409,100, bearine interest at four 
wna iibited at the count and one ilf per cent. per annum, sold in 
ad ‘Ter rial fairs (of which May ISS7, for a premium OF one half of 
a ! 1 one l North Da one per cent a pretty strong endorse 
So Dakota Short-horn ment by capitalists of the financial con 
Polled A Hiolstein. Jersey dition of the Ter tory 
hig cattle nported Out of the funds derived from the sale 
ors wid ep nd swine of of her bonds Dakota has established and 
mndara eeds maintains twelve publie institutions, with 
rie Atliat f makota, an an actual cash investment in the build 
ement on the part of those ings and permanent improvements of 
bagricu to protec ind ad each as follows 
ll ntere S Dee 1h ¢ istence \ il ¢ 
und developed great following B 5B ( S100,14 
t | \ ince conducts (for | N D 
- he rem bers : re-insut Grand Fo Gra ky ( R894 ~ 
I \ itv of D i 
many ma ! Lb paid ip capita Vern ( ( P Sem 
i i nsurance company On Normal S 
ra 1p iasin depart Madison, Lake Count 800 4 
tal sZo0o. mMdanelevatorcom Normal Scho 
1a cap i Lon of 82,000,000 7 a Law , - ; 
H. 1. Low e able and eff Rapid City, Pennington Cour 89 
i ol the organization, estimates § ol for Deaf-M 
member py of the Dakota A Sioux Fails, Minnehaha Count 53,512 0 
17,000 farmer Dakota Penitentiary 
. . . S x I s, Minnehaha Count 101,475 0 
ad be remembered that this po Bismarck Pe ntiars 
ivricultural development has Bismarck, Burleigh County ; 95,281 
ned with Only @ Small Traction North Dakota Hospital for tie Insa 
ible tnds inder cultivation Jamestow Stutsman int (0,200 OW 
on Dak Hospital for the Insane 
ith OUOU,000 acres (or an area greater Tankton. Yan may aaa yaR0 00 
of the State of Ohio) bound up pakota Reform Schoo 
servations, not a foot ol Plankinton, Aurora Count 0,000 00 
hile so reserved, is subject to en Ma * 1,174,930 0 
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These buildings are commodious 


‘uctures of brick and stone, surrounded 


MW neariy 


ample grounds, and supplied 
every instance with all modern Improve 
ents, such as water-works, drain iwe SVS 


ns, electric-light plants, steam-he; 


yparatus, et 
{ 


} 
pit 


Cc 


( the removai 


ISS3 


ihe I 


nder t terms 
from \¥ 


its new 


al inkKton mM the city 


IsSmMarek, donated to the 


} 4 
hOocallon 
present Capitol 


d 


err 


320 acres of lan 


Pe SPO OOD 


total indebtedness of the 


Territory, bonded and floating, deducting 


is 


county 


cash on hand and in sinking-funds, makes 


a sum less than $3,000,000, or about two 


r cent. of the assessed valuation of Da 


a in 1887. 
ago the commercial interests 


Ten vears 
tl for by the 


I th 
eleven banking institutions then existing 


e Territorv were cared 
whose united capital amounted to $70,000 
The this 
year by 

thirty-seven private | 
tional banks, and fiftv-one mortgage and 
loan companies, with a total capital thus 


engaged of $11,293,000 


banking and loan business of 


is transacted two hundred and 


vanks, sixty-two na 


Sm 


AY | 
= 


—~ 


of 


poun 


Seventeen yvears ago the first mile 


Across thie 


was constructed 


the Territory: to-day there are 


of completed track within her 


Iwav mileage vreater than 
Mas 


‘ 


borders, 


that of either California, Kentucky. 
yf rrie 


The 


a 


more than 


rraded 


sachusetts, « one ¢ 


the 


* al \ 


half of States of the nion 
of me roads ir 


‘onstruction 
ng the vear 18ST amounted to 1017 miles. 
716 


yperation 


vhich miles were completed and 


nn Vhen the building season 


closed 


the o 1 


Mil Va 
Paul, Min 


alone vn 


companies 
Paul 
neapolis, and Manitoba, eac 
thousand miles 


Northern Pa 


Terri 


ae 


kee, and St and the St 
q>\ 


a 
The 


Mhili¢ 


and operate more than 
of railway in Dakota 


fic lines cover S30 In the 


tory, and those of the Chieago and North 
western 761 
corporations of the Northwest, 


Cl 


These four great railway 


with their 
main and branch roads, reach not only 


‘itv, town, and \y illage 


every important cit: 
but far out upon the broad prairies, ahead 
of settlement or surveys, in an emulous 
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than four thousand publ e-school b 
ines are seattered over the leneth 
breadth of the ler tory, serving the 
ble purpose of finger-boards point 
youth to ho edo and g ide post 
recting the traveller from one town 
Lo ‘ 
Every single dollar expended 

construction ind maimtenance ot tl 


1065 schools hus been raised DV a dire 


} 


tax upon the peopie, an expe nditure 

n IS87 amounted to $1,633,561, or a larg: 

sum than as devoted to the same pu 

pose by any one of twenty-Ttour States 
The reserved school lands, estimated 


exceed 5,000,000 acres (available when the 





ferritory attains Statehood), even at pre 


sent values insure a future school fund 


‘ ? sufficient to cover the most liberal expen 

ditures of the commonwealth 
strife for the possession of valuable terri Seven institutions established and fos 
tory tered by the Territory provide for hig] 


The principal eastern connections and er education and instruction in specia 
markets of North Dakota are Minneapo- branches. These are the Agricultural Col 


lis, St. Paul, and Duluth; and of South lege, Brookings; University of North Da 
Dakota, Chicago kota, Grand Forks; the University of Da 
The aggressive, pushing policy of North kota, Vermilion: the State Normal Schoo 
vestern railWays in extending lines in ad Madison: the Normal School, Spearfish 
ince of settlement is the secret of Dako the School of Mines, Rapid City and thi 
tas rapid development and population Dakota Sehool for Deaf Mutes. Siour 
The first settlers of Kansas, of Minnesota Falls All are provided with suitable 
of lowa. sought the West by slow and dif buildings, and managed by faculties o 
ficult wagon journeys, and awaited ther able instructors 
after for years the approach of the steam In addition to the public imstitutions 
engine, Which in those days came only there are fourteen colleges, universities 


vhen the pioneer had sufficiently devel- and denominational academies, 
oped the country to 
insure to railroads 
a paying traffic , 
Nowthe immigrant 
is carried quickly 
and comfortably by 
palace-ear trains to 
his new home, be it 
on the prairies ol 
Dakota, the moun 
tain slopes of Mon 
tana, or the ocean 
shores of W ashing 
ton Territory 
Notwithstanding 
his abnormal 


rrowth in popula 





Lio}! and ot devel 
opment, the cause 
of education has 
Kept abreast of 


progress In other 


directions More HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, BISMARCK 
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DAKOTA, VERMILION 


Of the denominational institutions hav number of voung men between the ages 
¢ substantial structures and a wide- of twenty-one and thirty-five making 
read patronage there are the Yankton ip her population They predominate, 
ege, at Yankton (Congregational); whether on the farm, in the trades, pro 
University, at Pierre (Pre sbyte fessions, and business undertakings or in 
Sioux Falls University, at Sioux political and official management of Terri 
ils (Baptist); All-Saints’ Sehool, at torial and local affairs, and give to every 
Sioux Falls (Episcopalian Jamestown enterprise that push and ambitious effort 
College, at Jamestown vhich has made a national reputation 
The interest displayed in educational for the people 
atters is always an index of the reli The proportion of foreign-born to the 
rious and moral culture of a community entire population is about one in three, or 


This holds true of Dakota, where the ratio at least that was the ratio in 1885. as 


f schools and colleges to the population shown by the federal census, and there is 
a 


s borne out in the number of churches no reason to suppose it has changed in the 
established and pastors supported by the three years since. A majority of the set 
lerritory Towering chureh spires on the — tlersof foreign nativity are Scandinavians, 
prairie, like signal-lights of the harbor, next come the Germans, Canadians, Irish, 
point out each city, town, or modest vil- and Russians,in the ordermentioned. One 
ive No matter how recent the settle can scarcely name a fore ign country which 
nent, how ambitious the strife for world- is unrepresented among the inhabitants 
vy possessions, the church and school are of the Territory Colonies of Jews from 
here, the site and foundations for which Poland, Mennonites from Russia, Turks 
ccupy the first cares of every new com- from Roumelia, natives of Iceland, and 
munity. <A recent official publication es- representatives of nearly every clime, 
timates the entire value of all chureh prop color, and religious sect upon the wlobe, 
erty as exceeding the sum of $3,000,000, are here engaged side by side in that 
the number of church edifices at 600, and struggle for home and independence which 
the number of church societies at 1000, marks the better civilization of the world 
supporting 800 pastors, or an average of With the maturer growth of cities and 
one church organization to each post-of- communities there is observed the birth 
fice in the Territory. of literary and scientific organizations, 

Quite a noticeable feature connected the foundation of public libraries, and an 
with the settlement of Dakota is the expansion of social amenities. 








The irgest city of Dakota contains less 
than 12,000 iavDitants hiethe pus ng 
energet to s th from 1000 to S000 
po t ’ I i contidently look Torward 
loa i i »> that of 4 wo or St 
Ou une umerable One ma ida 

i Ca ! € ol 0 ns and 
’ ao \ the prairies ( { stated 
' 
I po offices re intained ! 
Dakota by e general government than 
Vi chuse ‘ 
, B ure 1 North Dakota, the Bui 
county-seat, and the capital of the 
| oO 5 Ss ited On a plateau SsiOp 
0 Vy trom the iow eneirceimn Hillis 
to a frontage on the Missouri River 
a ( ipparent! designed by nature 
for the butiding ip <« a beautiful and 
prosperous city. The town was platted 
i872, and named in honor of Prines 
Otto von Bismare is a compliment to 
I ‘ (rel I i Ih ere s { til ected With the 
CO ition of the Northern Pacifie Rail 
road e city has a population of 4500 
three school building's, valued at 850,000 
chureh edifices, United States land 
otlice Coit Hall, court house, brewery 
flour-mill, and other manufacturing en 
; terprises, Wale VOrKs Vstem, electric 
hi t plant, « The Capitol building 
and North Dakota Penite ul ire loca 
ted oO commanding sites nea Lhe ou 
skirts of the city The vast extent of ex 
eellient Tarming lands, the proximity ol 
coal fields, and the advantages of a river 
: commerce are the foundations of the city’s 


rrowth and prosperity 


len ye 


ars ago 


the population of Sioux 


Falls, the Minnehaha county-seat, in the 
southeastern part of the Territory, was 
697 It has now a population of 11,000 
and is the largest city of Dakota Kive 


railroad systems, the C 


vestern, the Chicago 


hicago and North 


Milwaukee, and St 


Paul, the Chicago Ro« ine Island, and Pa 
cifie, the IMllinois Central, and the St 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba, give to 


musual 


B 


Sioux Falls 


cilities he Yr PLO 


iorms one o 


pi 


street-car 


ace Ne 
vided with 
ras, electric-lig 

p librar 


iblie 


teen houses ot publie 





transportation fa 


ix River furnishes, 


nis point. a Spi ndid power In a series 


or ninety 


pol 


underlies 


descent 


and 


Shape, 


th 


chief indus 


1OuN Falls IS pro 


lines, water-works 


ht plant, free postal 
vy, seven banks, fif 


worship, five brick 
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and stone s¢ hool buildings, and twer 





manufacturing establishments. emplo 
ing more than $1 000,000 in capital 4 
Territorial institutions, the South Da 
Penitentiary and the Sehool for ay 
\ ites, and Toul colleges, unde r the n 
agement of the Episcopal, Baptist, ¢ 
olic, and Norwegian Lutheran deno 
nations, are located in the city 

Kargo, at the head of navigation 
the Red River of the North, has gro 
from the small village of 1874 to its } 
sent population, about 10,000 seven » 
senger trains leave the City daily for $8 
Paul and the East, vid the Northen 
Pacific, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, ai 


Manitoba, and Milwaukee 


and St. Paul railway systems, whose ma 


the Chicago 


lines or branches connect Fargo wit 
every section of the Territory and 
two oceans The city is the financial and 


commercial centre of North Dakota, hav 


in@ SIX DankKS, three incorporated loa 
| 

ne agencies, a flour-mill (one of ft 

largest in the Territory), and several othe 


manufacturing establishments Six 


pub 
valued at $125, 00( 
ilional College ol Nor 


exec 


Lic school buildings, 


and the Congreg: 


Dakota, furnish llent educational 


cilities Of churches there are eleve 


ye , 
edalices, Various denomina 


representing 


tions Fhe county buildings, including 
a court-house, sheriff's residence, and ja 

were erected at a cost ot $160,000 1) 
1887 the assessed valuation of real and 


personal property in the city amounted to 
$3,600,000, and in the county to $13,000, 000 

One of the prettiest cities of the Terri 
well Yankton 


the first capital of Dakota, situated on thu 


tory, as as the oldest, is 


soutnern boundary line, near the poin 
where the James River empties into the 


Missouri 


The present population of the 
city is about 5000, with five banks, seven 
churches, tive school buildings, seven 


States 


United land 
fine flourine-mill, two founderies, cream 


newspapers, office, a 


ery, woollen factory, linseed-oil mill, two 
brewerle Ss, packing ho ise, comb factory 

marble-works, pressed-brick works, soap 
the Chicago 
Paul, and the Chicago 
Yankton College 


factory, and two railroads 
Milwaukee, and St 
and Northwestern 


amiiu 


the Academy of the Sacred Heart are in 
stitutions of higher education, well at 


tended and ably managed. 
Situated at the junction of the deep 
of t mountain streams, 


heart the Black Hills, is 


vo 


of 


harrow gorges 


in the 


very 


DAKOTA 


1e city of Deadwood, the centre of a rich 
Law 
[Incorporated in ISS81, the 
5000. and 


(with a 


ning district, the county-seat of 
rence County. 
Ciby 


now has a population of 


national banks 


paid-up capital of 


ipports three 


$500,000), two daily 
ind two weekly newspapers, water-works 
system, electric-light plant, eight hotels 


three machine-shops, four planing-mills, 
two founderies,a 200-barrel flouring-mill 
United States land- oflice, 


one 


three ward 


and 


schools 


building 
and four imposing church edifices. A 


high school 


te lephone exchange, employing 1386 men 


and using 400 miles of wire, connects 


Deadwood with every important 


the hills. 
transactions of the city 


town 
or settlement of The business 
for the vear end- 
ing April 30, 1888, aggregated $13,000,000, 
real for the 
The 


and personal property, 


and estate transfers same 


period exceeded S$250,000 


real 


assessed 
valuation of 
as returned 


S2.500. 000. 


for the year, amounts to 


Rapid City, another Black Hills town, 
and the county-seat of Pennington Coun- 
ty, has its location on a beautiful and 


swift stream, where the rugged moun- 


tains and broken hills are seen 


OnLiV in 
background The 


in 1876, and in 


the citv was located 


twelve years has grown 


into a place of 5000 inhabitants, with four 


handsome and commodious chureh edi 


fices, two national banks, street railway, 


water-works system, electric-lights, tele 


phones, and a great number of substan 


tial brick and stone buildings, ineluding 


a $52,000 hotel, a $15,000 public school 


building, and a fine 


The 


Dakota School of Mines o¢ cuples a hand- 


court- house 


some college building and a well equipped 
laboratory, erected by the Territory 
the 
souri Valley, 


Q)nve 
Elkhorn, and Mis 


the city e 


railway, Fremont 


gives astern 


con 
nection by the way of Sioux City (lowa) 
and Omaha (Nebraska 
of that portion of the 
Sioux Indian Reservation lying between 
Rapid City and the Missouri River to the 
east, and the development of the tin in 
the will de 
termine the future greatuess of the city 


The opening to 


settlement Great 


terests contiguous on west 

The city of Grand Forks, the county 
seat of one of the richest counties of the 
Red River Valley, 
7500. with 


has a population of 


two p iblie-school buildings 
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heated by stean eve churches, wate! 
orks tem, gas rks, electri vlits 
Lhree nationa DbDAanKS (having i inited 
ipital of S500,06 a numbe of private 
inKS, ¢ od hot two daily news 
papers, t ee weekly, and two monthly 
vo Ya vy Systems, and river naviga 
tion ‘ eading industries of Grand 
forks are the randling of wheat and the 
manufacture of flour and lumbet Three 
flour-mills, one feed-mill, a brewery (turn 
ing out 10,000 barrels of beer annually 

two saw-miulls vith the capacity ol 200,000 


feet of sawed lumber per day), two plan 
ing-mills, one boiler-works, one foundery 
und a number of smaller enterprises give 
one an idea of the manufacturing inter 
ests of Grand Forks. The city has a court 
house and jail, a City Hall, fire depart 
ment houses, and an opera-house 

The railway and commercial me tropolis 
of central Dakota is the city of Aberdeen 
the shire town of the great wheat-crow 
ing county of Brown The Chicago and 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, and the St. Paul, Minneapo 
lis,and Manitoba railway syste ms operate 
lines radiating from the citv in seven dif 
ferent directions, thus supplying excep 
tional advantages in the way of building 
up jobbing enterprises advantage s Which 


her merchants h 


ve diligently improved 
The first settlement in the vicinity { 


Aberdeen was made in the fall of 1880 


Now the city has a population of 6000 
two tine school buildings, six church edi 
tices, water-works system supplied by the 
pressure from an artesian-well, electric 
lights, three daily newspapers, two na 


tional and one private bank, opera-house 
rood hotels, a city hospital, and publie 
and school libraries 

Mitchell, the county -seat of Davison 
County, was located in 1879, but her sub 
stantial and continuous growth dates from 


the entry of the first railroad,in 1880. In 


eight vears the city has become a place 


of 5000 inhabitants, with lines of railways 


reaching north, south, east, west, and 
southeast Mitchell has six churches, one 
private and two national banks, United 


States land-office, Holly svstem of water 
vorks, one daily and two weekly news 


wo public school buildings, two 


papers, 1 
opera - houses, foundery and machine 
shop, a 250-barrel flour-mill, packing 
house, and a variety of manufacturing 
establishments 

The chief city of Codin 


gton County, 


Watertown, has a favorable locat 


he tertile vallev ol the Big Sioux R 
at a point three miles distant from 
beautiful Lake Kampeska. Six rai 
outietS give the business interests of 


city access to a large and prospero 
ricultural district Although only 3 
years of age, Watertown has a popula 
of 5000, six churches, three publie Si 
buildings, three national and three 
vate banks, water-works system, elect 
lights, te lephones, United States land- 
lice, and one daily one monthly, ! 
three weekly newspapers A 300-barm 
flour-mill, foundery, and machine-sho) 
sash and door factory, and paint-worl 
represent the leading manufacturing i 
Lerests The city 1s proud of her ma 
fine buildings, which inelude a 875.0 
bank, a $40,000 hotel, a $30,000 court 
nouse and an opera house costing $25 VU 
The assessed valuation of Watertown’s 
property, real and versonal, foots up near 
ly §1.000.000 

Huron, on the James River, the centra 


thy 


city of that portion of the Territory soi 





of the seventh standard parallel and east 
of the Missouri River, is located at the 
junction of two main trunk lines of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, and 
s the division head quarters and pivotal 
point of that company’s Dakota system 
Twenty-two trains, carrying passengers 


arrive and depart daily June 1, 1880 
the population of Huron was 300. Her 
present population exceeds 4000 In this 


period the city has added the following 
improvements: two brick school build 

ings, valued at $30,000; seven chureh 
edifices; artesian system of water-works 

sewerage system; electric-light plant 

street railway; opera-house; four nation 
al banks; two daily and four weekly 
newspapers; one semi-monthly and three 
monthly periodicals free postal delivery > 
and a United States land-office. The 
manufacturing establishments include 
cornice-works; artificial stone works: 
two flouring-mills; brick-yards; packing 
house, and railroad machine-shops, em 
ploving 300 workmen. 

By the terms of an act of Congress, ap 
proved April 30, 1888. about 11.000.000 
acres of excellent farming and grazing 
lands, now contained within the bounda 
ries of the Great Sioux Indian Reserva- 
tion, are to be opened to settlement as 
soon as the necessary Indian consent shall 
have been obtained. The lands which 





DAKOTA 


| are asked to cede inelude 


ndians 

all of the reservation lying be 
the Cheyenne and White Rivers 
the west by the Black Hills 
the e 


Which 


aed on 


Missouri River on ist; 
of the 
of the 
tude (Greenwich) and 
branch of the Cheyenne 
part of the Winnebago and Crow 


ek Reservation on the east bank of the 


x t » 
Vv Lilie 


reservation 
102d 


north 


it portion 


tated west degree ol 


of the 


River 


ssourl. For years the citizens of the 


tory, more particularly those resid 
near the outer barriers of this great 
of reserved lands, have labored 


connecting he 
Black Hills with 
he Missouri 
to be 


passageway 


the 


tain a 
eral district of 
agricultural area east of t 


er efforts soon 


are 
The extinguish 


to the 


which 


pwned with success 

of the 

‘ _ 
onated will be 

P 


‘era of progress and development of 


Indian title tract as 
the harbinger of an 


such as was witnessed dur 


rerritory 
ie years of 1883-4, and the two Mis 


t } 


DEADWOOD, IN THE 


31 


Vou. LXXVIII 


sourl River cities and railway termini, 


Pierre, Hughes County, and Chamberlain, 


Brule ¢ ‘ounty, occupying strategie points 


will assume the position, so confidently 
expected by their founders. of the most 


BLACK HILLS (SOUTH VIEW) 
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important commercial marts and railway 
centres of South Dakota Each city has 
exceltent schools, fine churches, a sple ndid 
water-Works system and the various pub 
lic buildings and business enterprises of 
a metropol s 

The present Governor of Dakota, Louis 
K. Chureh, was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, December 11, 1846, and is a lawyer 
by profession He was, in LS85, appoint 
ed Associate Justice of the S ipreme Court 
of Dakota, and immediately removed to 
the Territory, where he fulfilled the duties 
of Judge of the Fifth Judicial District in a 


manner highly satisfactory to the people. 


SCAR 8S. GIFFORD 


Before the expiration of his term on t 
bench, Judge Church received the appoint 
ment of Governor of Dakota 

Hon. Osear 8S. Gitford, Dakota’s Dele 
wate in Congress, also a native of Ne 
York, has resided in the Territory seven 
teen vears He is now serving his second 
term in Congress. 

Hon. Bartlett Tripp, one of the most 
able lawyers in the Northwest, and Chief! 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Dakota 
is a native of the State of Maine. He re 
moved to Yankton, Dakota (his present 
residence), in 1869 In November, 1885 
he was appointed Chief-Justice 


BULB GARDENS IN-DOORS 


BY JOHN HABBERTON 


ie Dutch” bulbs take their name 
from the country in which most of 
them are propagated for the trade; they 
thrive in the entire temperate zone of 
any country As a veteran florist once 
said to the author, a Duteh bulb ean 
snap its fingers at the stupidest amateur 
alive, and grow and bloom in spite of 
him,whether the house be dark, light, hot, 
or cold Its structure is so simple and 
complete that the bloom is not dependent 
even upon soil to develop flower buds, 
for these exist before the bulb is planted 
\ that is absolutely demanded of the 
cultivator is plenty of water 

Among the Dutch bulbs the hyacinth 
is the most satisfactory Lo persons who 
have room for but few plants A single 


hyacinth fully developed is a flower show 


in itself, so luxuriant is the foliage and 
so abundant the bloom, color, and fra 
crance More variety and quantity of 
color may be found in a dozen pots of 
hyacinths, *‘ dealers’ selection,” than in a 
large bed of ordinary garden flowers 
They are as far superior in etfect to the 
historie ‘* lilies of the field” as these flow 
ers were to ‘‘Solomon in all his glory.” 
A single ‘‘spike” of hyacinths is as showy 
as a large ‘‘self’-colored bouquet, and 

composes” better, nature being still su 
perior to art in arranging flowers. The 
bloom remains undecayed much longer 
than that of roses, carnations, or gerani 
ums. The natural symmetry of the plant 
is frequently marred by the heat and dry 
ness of houses heated by furnaces, so the 


leaves bend and droop instead of giving 





BULB 


vie 
“? 


ee 
—— 


* 


e flowers their natural and the 


setting 


stem becomes so long and soft 


that it 1s 


inable to bear its weight of bloom with 


ut tying; even then, however, the mass 


Hot 


bloom 


of tlowers is large and gorgeous 


the 
00 rapidly, so that the buds at the tip of 


dry air is likely also to start 


the spike open and decay before those at 
he base have fully emerged from the bulb 


Grown near the glass of the window in a 
which does not 
falls to 


semi-transparent leaves 


room the temperature of 


exceed 70°, and never freezing 
point, the fleshy, 
remain upright, and the stem becomes just 
lang enough to enable the bloom to ap 


pear above the top of the leaves. 


GARDENS 


IN DOORS 


ah od dal 


on 8 ee eee 


The. vork of se lecting hvacinth 


bulbs from a dealer's catalogue is 
as bewildering as to choose from 
jeweller’s case at has 


blanche (as 


novels 


“a je Which one 


arte maidens often 


} ’ 
have mm Kach amateur grower 


of hyacinths has a few favorites which 


ne KHnOWS by hame but the ho 1C¢ will 


do well to leave the choice to the seller 


select Will [rom a long List 1s too 


to be denied, 3 Will 


to avoid those varieti 


very ‘very d 
the 


bells As a rule, 


deep or ark 
prefe rence to those said to hay 
the larger the Del 
more spreading and showy the spike 
darkest reds and blues are out of harmony 


bloom \ 
hyacinth is 


vith a great 
bell of 


effective as a 


except variety ol 


the 


houtonnie re 


floret or 


, 
singie 


quite and a 


spike may be robbed daily for a week 


without the loss be ing perce ptible to any 
one not an expert There are two varie 


ties of hyacinth, appearing in catalogues 
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) - as *‘ Roman” and * Parisian,” which 
3% ey grown specially for cutting; the bloo 
. instead of being restricted to single spike 
as in the more noted varieties, comes « 
several spikes in succession, each bear 
i, a few small single florets, loosely dispose 
4] The colors of these varieties are red, wh 
4 and blue, a single tint of each, and t 
bulbs have two virtues peculiar to the 
selves among hyacinths: they bloom « 
i, lier than any others, and are miu 
) 


cheaper 

The hyacinth must bloom when its tir 
comes; itcan scarcely die, except of thirst 
it struggles nobly, and generally succes 
fully, against abuse, returning good fi 
evil with a persisteney which should ga 
ita piace among the emblen 
atic flowers of religion: but 
it clings stubbornly to it 
own ideas of propriety, on 
of which is that precocity 
unnatural, and another, lik« 
unto it, is that the foreing 
process always induces in 
perfection. After planting 
it insists upon having sey 
eral weeks of retirement 


entire darkness, in’ whic} 


to develop an abundance of 
roots: if brought too soon t 
the light its leaf growth 
Start, perhaps preceded by 
the flower buds : but the 
erowth will be irreewular 
and the flowers will be less 
perfeet and enduring than when allowed 
to take their own time. Florists ofte: 
hurry hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs 
into bloom, and gain special profit by so 
doing, but the full-blown specimens are 
never as fine as those grown by the cook 
in her kitchen window, or the sewing 
irl in her attic 
Good hyacinths were quite expensive 
a few years ago, a single bulb costing as 
much as a good potted rose-bush in bloom 
but now the amateur can obtain delight 
ful results from bulbs costing fifteen or 
twenty cents each: a peaceful invasion 
\ of American markets by Dutch growers 
several years ago may have been influen 
tial in bringing about the change. New 
varieties at high prices appear each year, 
but they are seldom more satisfactory than 
those catalogued as ‘‘old standard sorts.’ 
After the hyacinth, the narcissus is the 
most satisfactory bulb to grow in-doors, 


ROMAN HYACINTH and it appeals to the masses by its cheap 
; : 





BULB 
. 

cood mixtures seldom costi 
sixty cents per dozen, or fou 


Like the hyacinth 


ver hundred 


SSUS HhaS leaves shaped 
very long and thick 


and final 
About 


muds 


s member of 


sometimes sends 


erie rally at the expense 


rrequentiy however, a harcis 


Vhich gave mn ‘ial prom 


vi , 
Vili 1 l Pal 


isome clusters SUCCESSILO 


one | 


DuLbDOUS Plan the polvat 


S Harcissus Is tlie turesqu 


vide Low pamMtine 


KE) riisih C 


Che yOune 1 


SHOWS, OWe 


pots ol nareissus 


ially are abundantly sup] 
The 


t} 


Lhat 


harcissus 


family is 


manv of its members 


names, some of them be iccount 


plebeians; all, however, are nea 


and abundant in bloom I} 


»** pheasant-eye, and the ° hoop 
* are all narecissuses, and bloom 


freely Ith doors. The flowers of some of 

1e daffodils are large and double as roses 
the only objection to them in-doors is that 
i vreenish hue in their petals becomes ob 


The 


English 


trusive except in very bright light 


campernels, beloved of early 
poets, also are narcissuses, and in growth 

iey combine ruggedness and luxuriance 
ln & manner that should endear them to 


all who vearn for something truly and 
‘Early English 


most 


Ly pically 
The the 


narcissus family are the sweet-scented jon 


delightful, however, of 
quils. They are the tiniest of their race; 


mere babes, indeed, beside even the small 


GARDENS 


some 


IN-DOORS 


other s 
e combined 


} 
| ieirieaves 


and not much thicker. their florets 


are 
but their 


perfume is sweeter, more delicate, yet more 


small, and of no color but yellow 
pervasive, than that of any other bulb of 
the Dutch division The perfume of the 
hyacinth, though often strong enough to 
be overpowering to any one within a foot 
few 
feet away, but a single pot of jonquils will 


of the plant, is seldom perceptible a 
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In tifteen years of wide and 


i tinuous acquaintance With the 
} acinth and nareissus the author 
i ; not once seen an tsect On erthre 
ttacl Which shouid endear bot 
L Ones to ili Persons Who have 
tempted windo 
o Na 9 
9 co “ : 
ae 


dening Would t 


f as much MIgit be i 
7 for the tulip, for 


the flower 











vyhose be 
ty once set plileg 
¢ Holland aecraz il 
sent the price of a s 
rie bulb up Lo 
sands ol dollars hig 

rightlel manv a dark 

day in-doors. The small, ere¢ 

pretty, bUL Voracious Ihsect s 

ell known to all persons 
have FGrowh roses ab 
carnations in adwellll 
houses is of the n 


Imipression that the 
lip Was created for his 


special Gelectation, and 


he acts accord 

W here this grace 

ful, remorseless insect 

comes from hnhabody 
KHOWS: Lhousands Of religious pet 


t 
sons are sure that his kind neve) 
vould have been saved from thie 
flood had Noah ever attempted to 
raise t ilps dh fis City res 
idence thousands more 
have de parted from the 
faith far enough to believe 
vith Tyndall that matter 
in itself generates life, for 
however carefully selected the soil 
however recently the pots come 
from the life destroying heat of the 
kiln, the insect appears almost as 
soon as the leaves of the tulip see 
the light. A-single experience with 
him generally convinces the in-doo: 
gardener that he can be destroyed 

only by destroying the tulip also 
2 He does not seem to mind such 
tobacco-smoke as may be raised 
without making fhe room unten 


perfume an entire room without giving able, and to brush him and his friends 
offence to persons most sensitive to odors. from the leaves and throw them out-o! 
Like all other narcissuses, the jonquils are doors is only to make room for a new 
delightful flowers to wear, and when cut detachment, which arrives almost at once. 
ind put in water they will retain their This insect may be discouraged, however, 
color and form after several successive by spraying the leaves once a week, before 
clusters of roses have become unsightly 


the flower appears, with a weak decoction 








yhaeco water, and his 


aved by creeping tlie 


t weeks al r pott 


the sti 


for 


»> has sul 


injustiv for the 


membel 


In the 


some 


clected door 
cares to pro 
acquaintance 
nurtured tu 
by 


as 


may 
f any dealer, are 


Ol 
still as healthy and fasci 
as their ancestors 
at 


times their weight in gold 


lating 


vhieh sold a thousand 


] ty ’ ri} 
veral Hne tulip bulbs 


in now be bought for the 
cigar, 
of the 
Wiil 


of a common 


Lie 


half-dozen finest varieties 
America 
thana cheap pair of gloves 

As tulips fit for 


loom close to the soil, they make an ef 


und a 
n cost a lady less 


sold l 


most house culture 


foreground for a shelf or table of 
All the 
early single tulips bloom well in-doors, but 
recom 


fective 
potted hyacinths and narcissuses 


such of the double varieties as are 
mended for forcing are preferable, for the 
single tulip is sometimes prevented by dry 
from entirely opening the tip of its 


ot 


air 
bud; but the numerous inner petals 
the double varieties keep up a pressure 


which generally results in liberty It is 


again proper to say that the possibilities 


abuse; 


IN-DOORS 


not to be estima- 


are 


the bloom most commonly 


seen out-of-doors tiie 


lips in most fami 
the results of years of neglect and 


they generally present violentcon 


trasts of red and vellow Oth colors be ng 


as hard and 


UNCOM PrOTMISINg 


imagined On the other hand 


scarcely a tint or hue of pink, red, or crim 


t 


son that may not be found in tulips select 


ed from the eatalogue of any ordinary 


variety of stripes, flakes, 


crower, while the 


and fringes of white, vellow, and purple 
wonderful than it 


th 


eveh more 


Holland during e historie craze 


sides beauty of bloom, there are some tu 


} 
onder 


bea 


lips whose leaves are ily mark 


is a thing of ity Trom 


ed, so the plant 


Again, howevet he 
that 


preferred for in-door culture 


start to finish 
to 


be 


cessary suggest double varieties 


should 
There is little or sin 
and 
air of 


no choice between 


and double varieties as to beauty 


~ 
gle 


range of color, but in a room the 


which not below 70°, and reasonably 


Is 


loses its lorm in a 


moist, the single tulip 


day or two, partioularly if exposed to the 


sun's direct rays. The double tulip, with 
several times as many petals, proves that 


‘in union is strength” by retaining its 


form much longer 
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Many dealers recommend the crocus fo 
tit rero th il e tlo a | ithough 
rt ted in colo Lo ite V ¢ ow na 
pu ! serve a the praise thie 
: ive ect ‘ ooms oO a ¢ 
; , 7 ‘ e and handsome 
ria i mad aithou i 
4 the . I 1 da S CUSIL\ 
( i bt certainty ol several 
" ) L ire Wondel i \ 
el ‘ ba dollar per hun 
: objection to them is that 
: ct ich dote on the tulip has 
( ! t crocus leaves also are a 
is { LDS mus be sel thickly to 
; l i Od Cdispla Lis not eas Lo 
roperi oT cle the leaves Wilh tobacco 
ule Nevertheless the crocus fully r¢ 
i iatever attention may recelyve 
: \ Lyn be tT minor bulbs deserve more 
: ro nence than florists catalog~ues Live 
l } \Lmon Lhese Is Lhe iIriesia, ol 
I ( ure several varieties each 
1 its dls clive pertume, which 1s 
4 ! , - \ a « ile Che Iriesia seems to 
i ene aes ned DV hature for wear in 
i u“ i il er throat or breast, or 
» Lhe DULLON-hole Of the ruder human be 
six or eicitl florets. ti ln pet shaped 
i ibou th ih i nic ippear ciose to 
\ end « e stem, but instead 
0 ( Yr clustered VY grow lb a row 
Vhie s ih ends i b’ rigiit wel just 
rt e first tlore appears, SO no mat 
er ho carelessly the stem 1s thrust into 
coitfure, dress, or button-hole, it hangs as 
1 \ >t ind makes the greatest pos 
Sib a lav o s bloom Two or three 
Sprays of triesia orn at a party or thea 
tre \ i vive occasional re lief from close 
i md a iittie Ciuster OL 1b in Water Wiil 
retain bloom and fragrance for a fort 
nicht, the inopened buds all coming nite 
bloom i the older tlowers decay and 
i Like most other tlowers unusually 
delieat und sweet, the friesia is seldom 
to be found where cut flowers are sold 
Another tiny bulb of great value is the 
ONG it remains in bloom longer than 
anv other bUuLbDOUS plant a pot of it pro 
aducing many scores olf pendent clusters 
during the season To bloom freely it 
requires more sun than winter bulbs in 
ceneral but even for its foliage it de 
serves a place in all windows, for its clo 
ver-like leaves, on long drooping stalks, 
: add pleasing variety to the upright grassy 


stems which are the rule 


bul 


Ss 


among 
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Duteh 
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them J. s: 





lO ¢ lh WihnGOWS, among 
ana, the flower of which sets even the 
fessional floris ild with delight | 
evcilamen is quite a Satistactor .) 
or in-door cultivation, the foliage b 
SHOWV and the loom abundant = 
bulbs of the evclamen are so anxio 
bioom that the do not await the for 

of plant but throw ip flower . 
hile still im the dealer's DOxXeS 

To wive il el diversity to the to 
of a dow full of bulbs it is well to p 
Lie inemone and ranunculus; these 
tuberous instead of bulbous, but are to 
had of all dealers in Dutch bulbs 4 
can produce beautiful flowers when thi 
ike, but it is unsafe for any amateut 
Values his reputation for veracity to pre ’ 
tend to have ever had a plant ih blod 
unless he has several witnesses to sup 
port lis statement One of the most ¢ 


How 


perienced and successful American 
er-crowers, thie late James Vic K, Salad S¢ 
era vears ago that there seemed to 
no soil or climate in the United States 
that suited the ranunculus After som 
vears of failure to coax anything 1) 
leaves from this tuber, the present Wt 
er borrowed some soil from a 1d CC 
umbine that had bloomed finely in the 


and s icceeded In displaying a ie 


Spring 
! 


xood blooms to sceplical amateurs and 
professionals The earth which kindly 
rewarded his contidence was a_ black 
heavy, leaf mould, A subsequent attempt 
to improve upon nature by lightening 
the soil with sand was unsuccessful in 
the extreme, the roots losing their sub 
stance and disappearing entirely, with 
corresponding results in the foliage. <A 
single sueceess with the ranunculus will 


make amends for many failures, for the 

flowers are as gorgeous of color as tulips 

although entirely different in form 
Obligi 


ng and adaptive though if 
Dutch bulbs are, they have decided pref 
erences as to the soil in which they shall 
be planted, and they unite in abhorring 
earth from the greenhouse heap or the 
rich garden bed. Many amateurs in bulb 

had their 


he superiority of their 


culture have natural conceit 


enhanced by t hya- 
cinths and t ilips to those seen in florists’ 
the florist 
the prepared for woody 
plants or those of rank growth, and the 


windows ; usually pots his 


bulbs in soil 
manures in this are too stimulating for 
the roots of bulbs, which are about of the 


size and softness of the most thread-like 





BULB GARDENS IN-DOORS. 


{ 


ironi after soaking The soil of the nure will inerease the 
t bulb plantations in Holland is light flower. The rich brow 


spongy, being a mixture of sand and rie States will answer equa 


bi 


table mould, the only fertilizer being if it “avy it should be tempered 
the cow-yard, and carefully rotted sand the soil for bulbs 
used Similar soil may be pre the roots cannot penetrate 1t at 

anvwhere in the United States in as hvaecinths and nareissuses for ] 


hou 


regions leaf mould can be found in 
erevices of rocks in the forest. and in 
nes and cullies anywhere that leaves 
lodge and rot The contents of 
vater bogs and of muck 
ire nothing but vegetable 
d \ good substitute may 
nade with little trouble by 
sod an inch or two thick 
mm anv thickly orassed sur 
piling it to rot. and chop 


and turning once a fort 


light until it be 

comes thoroughly 

crumbled. Mixed 
ith an equal quan 

tity of sand, either 

eaf mould or rotted 

sod will make soil 

in which the bulbs 

will feel entirely at 

home, and the addi 

tion of a little well 

rotted cow-yard ma JAPAN ANEMONE 











y i} t Duried. but onl part co 
ed ie etfect of planting in ird so 
Tine } tf is the bulb upward 
) ( t small squatt rit 
0 é ( i ( est « | es The Smaiiel 
ul ms al co ered to the rcrowns 
>the ‘ reed Out of the roul 
put ( ) ais e lol ard so 
( " e ince of success 
‘ i | | stead aeterl 
ad pel ime Oo th icin 
ad out-or-doors Ss gveneraliv due to 
1 S 
W hie dia } r to the dtrec 
) ! aqdoin a aeaiers cataiovue 
5 int to be left 1 the dark To 
eve er is , © Vy i it they * 
i ) l ) ecome ary \ Sprin 
( " ould Sa Ty roses and 
imiums WV not sutlice, for while the 
) s of ese } il S | retain ite li 
contain ‘ ist particle of moist 
7 he roots o s die outright as 
Oo?! is Live eat 1 ceases Lo re dan ) 
W hie brou t to the yht and urmaith 
thie I muiDS Should De Pree.) 
i rea s ( times a et id Hhhit 
” ( eers under! e pots should 
oF ( Ou Ler Many HOuUSse 
es ive coaxed geraniums, fuch 
i i 1 ¢ ye Lo DIOOTH Th-adoors 
! te ive complained to the 
! it at the Line me their bulbs 
rr eq i cure did poorly or died 
‘ to sulthic ent Lie l 


\bsolute insurance against drought ma 


ve secured by planting bulbs in wateron| 
Dutt S method makes the bulb uUnWOrthy 
2 subseq Cl consideration \s ilread, 
expla ed, the plant in ill its parts 1S 
comp f hin the bulb; moisture and 
tit ! sullicient to deve op the leaves 
und fi Ss, but the bulb itsell can obtain 
no no shment and strength from water 
alone Glasses are made specially for the 


ivacinth and nareissus, and these bulbs 

| do equally well if imbedded in a 
coarse sponge or a handful of moss in a 
owl which shall always contain water al 
most ip to the base of the bulb The 
the Chinese call their 

oly flower” or ** luck flower,” is always 
placed among stones in a saucer of water 
The amateur, however, will seldom use 
rliasses more than once for his bulbs, for 


a tall plant does not compose well with a 


tal rlass, and the bleom. will not be as 
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fine as that from soil If water cultur: 
desired, the low glasses brought out 
cently should be used. and the low 

ing hyacinths selected The water 

be « hanged al least once a week, ar 
that for the potted plants, should 
eoider than the air ol the room 


\ common complaint of beginn: 


bulb culture is that the bloom co 
very late, generally not until Februar 
Mare i ( ould the DULDS Liemse t 
consulted, they would probably quo 
old saving Late beginning makes 
ending Until fond enough of tl 
familly to greet it at its earliest apne 
ance, and extend to it the most con 
und inte vent hospitalitv., windo 
deners are likely todelay planting int 
out-doot flowers are gone Veteran ore 
ers plant as soon as the bulbs ean be 
cured— generally in the first half of S 
tember; some of the pots may thus be 
ficiently advanced to be brought to 
light in mid-October lreated thus 


Roman hyacinths and the earlier nar 
ises may be had in bloom by Thankss 
ing Day, and some of the others wi 

low speedily The period of bloom n 
be made to extend from Thanksgivit 
Mavy-day by bringing pots from cellar 
closet at intervals of ten days; to n 
issurance doubly sure, delay potting pa 
of a colleetion until late in Novemb 
lo kno Which plants are first fit to b 


brought to the light, turn the pots upsid 


down, supporting the top earth by the ! 
gers of one hand, and strike the eda 
the pot gently on something hard; the et 


tire ball of earth will come out unharmed 


and if growth is sufl 


ll 


property IOS 
ciently advaneed, a number of white roots 
will be seen coiled around the bottom soil 
Most printed directions are at fault in 
indicating pots smaller than should be 
used for bulbs A pot five or six inche 
in diameter at the top is as small as should 
be used for a hyacinth or narecissus; such 
a pot will accommodate three Roman hy 
acinths (which are small), as many tulips 
six or eight jonquils, or a dozen crocuses 
These smaller bulbs may be grown in 
smaller pots, with corresponding decrease 
of number; with smaller dimensions, how 
ever, comes increasing risk of dryness 
The common red clay pot is the best, and 
the handsomely glazed pots the worst, for 
bulb culture; but the porosity of rough 


red clay makes countless avenues of evap 
oration. On the other hand, through the 


WAY 


manage t miu but tries to atone for 


triltion or stimu ii SONG eariler Lie 


named benetit 
ie becomes incrusted 
roors 


coal when 
h is b oomed, 


owner g g lened by the 
sight of \ l Ih ¢ , i and 
a lossy : t Just escaped from its 
Nusk 
ln ordering, the villsave mon 
and lose nothing 
tne 1} r to make his own st 
iuxuriance f Ir tamiulies. ‘Best mixed va 


} 
e pre expression Tound In all catal 


ed for tl . \ ce, f indicates plants good enoue 


CUDDY spnaee needed D ‘ { y } hovice Additions of named sort 


bloom, the pots ean » rem made from year to year, but val 
| not be assumed from high prices 
costly varieties, as a rule 
the bulb dealer 
other commodi 
aoors, tn some shi i bi ; }) I wa high price on 
ripen When the ti ich variety there is room 
dec ived, ne *} among the bulbs 
The pots may tl . aviest (which are not aly 
| Iding most bloom 
s placed a dark ‘Vv Dp » for use ers advertise in-door “* collections 


e f lowing season The ntl are better than any beginner can 


is good the second season ;: I t, * himself 


LAY within a little dusky wood 
| Withdrawn from men; the noonday sunlight faint 
Peeped rarely down through the oerhanging hood 
Of interlacing boughs; yet there the saint 
He who has passed beyond sensation’s bound 
Beyond ideas that haunt our eartl \ round, 
Came from the dim unknown to visit me 


‘*How shall I find the way?” I said to him 

Thus without words my heart o’erfreighted spoke. 
He answered: ‘‘In the tide of being swim, 

Borne by its waves, thy every anchor broke 
Thus, far beyond self-feeling and self-thought, 
Into the mighty peace of spirits brought, 

Ye shall behold new mornings and be glad 








\ RUSSLAN 


BY SSI 
ANT Sutlnmel | passed “a few VeCeCK 1h 
y i pure Stall Settiement OL Sonne 
fourteen or hiftteen houses —that had been 
! i ta year betore tind Was 
l C ipa 
R t behind the village corn- kilns 
pas ed the Mosco Jaroslav Railroad, as 
we is the causeway, the latter being 
( 1 md bordered by tour rows ol 
Dirches 
hie lage s chief adornment ts the 
old wooden ¢ irch dedicated to St. John 
t Bapt | id also taken fire at the 





time of the contlagration uit was saved 
by the combined etforts of all the pea 
sants This church was built in the sec 


{ 


ond half of the seventeenth century, in 
Live reign of the Tsar Alexei Mikhailo 
Viteh It is very original and interesting 
outside as well as inside \ short time 
ay 


oO 1t aimost toppled over to one side, 
which was not to be wondered at, since 
its foundation was as narrow as the keel 
of a boat Happily, though, the church 
warden, a clever peasant, did not hesitate 
to spend his own money tosave the church 
He interfered in good time, put the church 
on a brick foundation, erected brick sup 
ports, and now the building is eood for 
another two hundred years 

It is true that the new foundation has 
raised the church somewhat, that the 


whitewashed brick supports are unsight 


ly, and that the iron sheets covering 


VILLAGE 


the root and cupola are entirely o 
place, and are decidedly worse thai 
ancient wooden tiles which they ha 
placed But we must still be grat 
that this monument of the sevente 
century has not been levelled, that 
other structure has not been erected 
place one of those imitations of Ron 
architecture, with porticos Corinthia 
lars, and such like absurdities now so « 
to the hearts of the Russian ele roy 
nobility \ll the repairs and renovat 
in the church are, besides, seen very pla 
ly, so that it will be very easy Lo rest 
ts original form 

\ peculiar odor of antiquity ling 
about this church First of all there 
ie chureh-warden’s old woman, 
with some primitive hook begins to pic 
at the hole in the entrance door: whet! 
it is that the old woman is some 
blind or the mechanism faulty one canne 
say Anyway she picks and picks at 
long and persistently, until the bolt spring 
ip; then she unlocks a padlock,and gru 


Ding’, nO One KNOWS al 


whom or a hea 


iets you ih to the staircase. These sta 


t 


lead not to one of those delightful pore: 
that in the stone churches of Jaroslay 

ornamented and painted over, bul to 
wooden gallery that borders the buildin 


on its northern and western sides Her 
it is that such people as have come t 
early for service remain waiting; here 
is that any one tired or taken unwell 
church comes out to get rested: here it is 
again, that the loeal peasants, as well as 
wanderers and pilgrims, assemble for 
talk at the end of the service. Along 
the gallery there is a great number ot 
little lifting windows, which make the 
place very fresh and breezy in the sum 
mer; in short, this is one of the testi 
monials to the delicate attention with 
which former builders treated the won 
shippers—an attention that has gone out 
of fashion 

\s a sample of the ancient way of 
building we may take, for instance, the 
porch of the stone church of John the 
Baptist in Jaroslav. That porch borders 
the church on three sides; everywhere 
along the arched windows run _ benches 
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colored designs the vaults as well 
walls are painted over with in 
ve scenes from the Old and the New 

ne nt, accompanied by fitting Inserip 
Al] 


the pveginning ol 


hose benches are oceupied long 


services on the 


great holidays, while the feast 
the 


el the porch IS Chock 


t aint { 
pAaALrOoOn Salht Ol 


ot yvorshippers come 
ral These people 
n the night there 
and 
the 


on carpets 
irnished — by 

seome come 
Trom 
fifty 


their 


e of the holiday 
stance say, of 
ts.* and bring 
ren and folks along 
not 


Is it 


chief care being 


ss the matins. 


or such people to 
an inn, to get up 
t midnight, dis 


ung others, and expos 

themselves to hard 
Here on the porch 
their on 


take 


nap 


matting spre ad on 


floor, then get up in 
Oo attend 


Now let 


modern chureh 


aivine sel 
any one try 
ter a 

, 


of the hours of service, 


be 1b in stormy 
and he 
irned 


emony 


to the 


The door 


But let us return 
image ch irch. 
iding to the church is of 
ery remarkable form, 


esembling a holy images 
ise surmounted by a By 
iuntine ogive arch, which Is 
mposed of a yellow gar 
ind in reliefon green back 
The itself 


s also painted green, and 


rround door 


ias an immense lock of a delightful de 


on nailed on red leather The enormous 


} 


tne 
ut a sound each time to the accompant! 


cey is turned thrice in lock, giving 
ment of the grumbling of the old woman. 
would the 
church; but no, there is yet another large 
padlock, put up for safety’s sake 


One now expect to enter 


* About thirty-three miles 


on 
style 
renovation 
the altar from the 
the naiveté of 


that we 


The ceiling of the church, one discovers 


entering, 18 an ancient one in ogive 


The walls likewise have escaped 


The zkonostass separating 


chureh has not 
holy 


old 


iain 
shelves with lnages 


nnd vet in many 


ooden 


churches of the north of Russia; but still 


this one 1s simple enough: it consists ol 
four ranges of holy images running along 
the wall, and joined by narrow boards 
quaintly painted 

Some of the holy images here are of 
good enough execution; therefore it is to 
be regretted that they are almost cov 


ered with offerings of gold cloth, silk, 
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beads, false stones, and all kinds of rub 

DIS that does not enrich the chureh, but 

onl serves to hide the images of Christ 

the \ Irgin ind the Saints The entire 

character of the *tkonostass is atfected DY 
7 these otter nes, Vv eh econvert it into a 
| ida \ ( inv Oo ticolored pieces ol 
ae ? foods YT] ) ed ol | ‘ mages 1n aceord 
ance Lin thee Ve Knowh precept ()] 
' ! 

fer to God it vou do not need your 
: sell The absurdity of adorning holy 
: 

images in this way is strikingly illustrated 

bv a ecruc x which is stationed tothe right 


: = st : 
choir The crucifix is a large 


one ilmost of natural size—and one of 


the zealous champions of church gorgeous 
body covered with gold cloth 
vn to the feet. 


ce } 1] 
ified is hanging literally 


ness had the 


from the belt do so that now 


in pett 


It was also an excess of zeal on 


the part of the warden to varnish the im 


ages too abundant! 


Fairly images thou hast 


ood order 


mood hory 


here, granny keep them in 


old woman 
I know it—I know it 


vered she “(others 


penetactor 


ins have been here 


before thee old believers,’ I heard they 


red m« thousand 


for these two if I 


“ vere They off " wplece 
wo ild OnLV give them 


ip But where is the purse to hold so 
much money Il answered 
Behind the right choir is the prior’s 
place, the church formerly having be 
/ longed to a monastery Therefore, very 
likely even now at service men occupy 
one side of this chureh, and the women 
the othe 
It must be said, however, that diving 
service is very seldom held in this chureh 


‘thanatew times each vear 


i has no priest of its own, but 





Sannexed to a nel boring parish 
If he ould only come and sing a lit 
tle to us now and then, our Father Nicho 
ias complains the oranny about the 
priest But no, he ould not sing to 
is not VW | S to be aone ith 
him Pale ill i ihe ould not 
sing ere even tel mes a ear: that IS 
the kin of pries But immedi 
itel\ 1lter 1 s con int, in direet con 
’ etio f it, ora ould state that 
! ! bul pe il irv toss comes trom 
the se e here, becaus the men ot the 
Villag ire more apt to > to chureh in 
town, where the saloons are side by side 
with churehes: and, with women alone 
where is the ineome Just see: coal 
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must be provided for the service, and 


and red wine for the commu 

Well, then, how are you to make 
ends meet Now conduct service 
To that 


old warden 


can! communion wine 


treated me once | found 
Pietr 


seventv-e} 


Mikhailoviteh 
oht, 


On 


varden, 
Was al ae 
short while 
Lak 
thie 


door a ago mv ar 


found him ing some sort of 


noc 


mixture of kind ordinarily preser 


by physicians in order to humor the 
tient or quiet their own consciences h 


lowing old 
hot 


dried raspberries, covered him 
vot 


my advice, the woman 


her husband drink a decoction 


up we 


him in a perspiration, rubbed | 
thoroughly down, and the old man f 


so much better after the treatment that 
soon went about as usual, complaining « 
nothing but deafness and an oceasior 


hneadache 


Yet not iong ivo the old mah m 
up his mind that he wanted to take 
steam bath: nothing would dissuade | 


did It with ore 
ilty he dragged his feet off l wer 


from it, and he 
diffie 


Was 


Lo see him 


as soon as I heard that he hac 


been brought out of the steam bath ha 
dead Look here, crandfather.” said |] 
to him why didst thee go to the stean 


bath before thee recovered entirely 

‘What is to be 
if I had to get 
old man 


Well, m: 


would like to cet at 


done? could not star 


steamed,”> mumbles t 


inv are the thines that thee 


see, now, thy 


don’t earrv thee 


Could not be helped: along, long time 
I had it on my mind, and now I did it 
repiles grandfather, in his weak, broke 
voice, 


Occasionally L would send a small 


q lanl 
tity of Don wine to the old man, and he 
enjoyed it so well that once, under its i 
fluence, he smart \ drove out on a cart to 


Here we are! Good 
Wou d he 


so be 


Wine sav tome, ‘* but the 


price must a a good one 


Pietr M khailovy 
He v 


itch is not of poor pea 


is quite well off before the 


first conflagration, some fifteen years be 
fore and ne used 1o go every vear to 
Petersburg, where his children carried on 


a business of their own 
Pietr Mikhailovitch is not on good terms 


with his priest, and he never lets slip an 


opportunity to indirectly reproach Father 
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the 
from 


with greediness, to which 


olas 

also a very respectable man 
de responds by calling the warden a 
ler, accusing him of having drawn 
the church some 
the int 


vhich formerly reverted to the local 


in favor of seven 


ed rubles (nearlv 83850 erest 


rot the wheels creased 


the 


up 
Consistorium; he is a 
rat, Pietr Mikhailoviteh 


ot the money drawn away from us 


nd al Is 


f as It w: 


good | impo 
to get eight 
part ; 
considering our condition 


sucha money 


is 


ne used rubles [four dol 


a year for my no trifling sum 


he 


ounds of the peasants’ houses, col 


atched this priest as was going 
Y” sour cream and ecos, on the last 
f the Lent 


’auls day 


preceding St. Peter and 


d understand at first what it 
‘lad 


underwear plainly exposed 


ou not 


he was doing ( in an old cas 


> white 
the old man carried a pail in 
and wooden bowl in the oth 


and a 


he 
door of each, and peep in at 

At I thought he 
out late and was asking 
But 


: } 
Vv at one peasants house, he 


coing from house to house, would 


k at the 


first had 


\ indows 


kept ior a 


t's lodging no; after knocking 


passed 


to another, and then still to a third 


ntually women carrying trifling do 

ons began to come out from the back 
irds, some making gestures which seem 
to explain why it was that the dona 

vas so small; some to kiss the priest's 
some others to simply bow to him 
th 


down a 


pour eir sour cream into his pal 


couple of egos in thie 
pa 


an 


Inge 


|. The priest did not once 


lose 
nee, and such peasants as did not 


summons at his first knock 


er his 
ought out the 
In pl: 


m out a ruble of 


‘ir offerings to him on his 
sour cream I sent 


and the 


in put down his pail, and taking off his 


ice oO! 


eturn trip 
money cood 
it, crossed himself thrice at the church 
Father Nicholas did not complain of 
but that 
poy 


remarked to me 


peasants, 


ley were much weighed down 


DY 
‘No little money 1s spent on drink 
a truth,” | but 
let the holidays out of the 


rty 
ind that is 
if 


ie would say 


then, we 


The Greek Church proh bit 
that of 


rs no less than 


VILLAGE 


count 


the only days when they mig] 
taking a drop too much 


aer 


one has to 


indeed, what it is that thev only 


Poorly, 


upon very poorly off 


) 


pe 


asants! 
not be tar 
this 


W hich 


One would am 


SS 


n setting down poverty t 


eral drinking 


rooted and 


in this vil 


rmily as thoroug) 


on in other points of Russia 


as 
The peopl here MOStUly raise ves 


very little grain is sown 


as 


peas, and chiccory, there are 


} } 
lave 


tities of them here This vil IS only 


from the city of Ros 
Lhis neighborhood echie 


the cottee 


alers in that kind of product are kno 


three versts distant 


t 
t 


and ait over 


OV 


cory 1s ca led ** Rostov and 


de n 
as the ‘‘chiceory kings 


th 
than 


Labor in n 


S localitv 1s stl 


heavy task Is grain harvesting 


ih 
other places Here the pea crop and the 
hay crop are at the same time ripe These 


pei 


wathered, b 


parts renowned for their They 


are 


must be not only it 


this must be done 


smail sweet 


and all on 


cause peas fetch as 


Lorty and tifty kopecks* a 
Lhe 


pound 


price of full FfroOWwh peas 


one—some five or ten kopecks 

In the year of my visit dealers pai 
ty three kopecks a pound at first for the 
best kind of peas; later on, they gave forty 
if 
previous 


the 


we nty 


and thirty-eight kopecks a pound 
the 


and 


we judge by example of 
ve 


, the 
price would have to come dow ntot 


1 , 
ars, when ail peas were ripe 


live kopeeks a pound The hn the peasants 


Lhis small fh 


glad to sell even 
the wh 
and sending them otf to Moscow is 
ho 


are at 


business ot 


cure 


since ole buying peas 


in the 
few 


lallV ag 


hands of a persons, W ree 


between themselves not to pay more than 


no matte. 
bet 
buvers she 


cet a 


ana how 


to geta 


a certain price: a pea 


sant woman tries ho 


matter how many 


she Will nownere KROPOCCK 
her peas than the dealers dictat 
to come 


; : ; 
If only the peasants were able 


und 
they 
combine 
they ; 
the dealers to pay them the hig] 
at the time be 


agreement ol 


to among themse|\ 


to 


erstanding 
to 


an 


were agree wi 


rh 
nh 


harvesting as t 


ing would surely be a 


rent Ing 


price 


though, no such @ Kin 


to be thought of where peasants are con 


* A koy 


{ nt 
all a cE 


OC K 
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cer l t ire Sure to quarrel over the 
MIsSiNness, and then to throw ip the whoite 
thing Thus it comes about that goods 
st aT Vi ose ) Sav at erent KoOpecks 
Can be o dealers at half this price, and 
‘ t 
i, that only a few hours from the capital 
ij Wuarrels prevail not only between dif 
- « 
: ferent households, but even in the ery 
midst Of Tamilies ng mader one rool 
- 
. 
i 
2 
7 . 
; 
i 
; 


4 RUSS 
Now in our house, for instance, the grand 
mother—a brisk and still lively old wo 
man of seventyv-five—sided with one of 


ivhters-in-law against another, and 


they went so tar that eventu ully nothing 
vould do but they must divide all their 
possessions; even the iron sheet serving 
to dry peas was cut in two spoiled on 
purpose—so that it should not serve any 
yr If one party to the quarrel gets its 
peas burnt a trifle, its opponents are hap 
py a voung ox belonging to one dies, 
the others rejoice, Saving, ‘See now how 
God chastises him!” Yet at the same time 


they are all of them really good and very 


considerate people 


There is no little work over the prepa 
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ration of the peas; first they are seal 
dried three times over 

to that 
get vellow, 
If they 
immediately come down in price 


Of 


} 
then they are 


here great care be taken 


Is 


peas ao not and Lose 


green color turn yellow 


evenings all sit down. before 


house and vet to work shelling peas 


the help of two hired women assista 








AN TYP 
who usually sing all the while. The 
men generally gather together and en 


gage in the same work of shelling peas 
by the bailiffs house, on which occasion 


is sery ed 


whiskey to brace them up to 
work, probably. The result of it, how 
ever, is that oftentimes, as the peasant 


women are singing, the young folks jok 
ing and laughing, there will break in the 
noise and shouts of half-drunken men; 
then it requires hard work to pull asun 
der such as are most boisterous, and even 
with this it is not always possible to avert 
an oceasional blow on somebody's face. 
Generally all work assiduously, except 
children, who eat peas unceasingly: if a 


child happens to come across a large pod 








A 


ing a dozen peas and more, ‘* What 


he says; ‘‘I must eat it 


rf pod! 


striking a pod of two or three peas 


Chie 


se 


res a 
d of 


and then 


Small one 


\ puffy pod 


a flat one 


disp 


Saiong 
turn finds 
are tl 


inate 


M uy 
orig 
t 


Loing@’s, used 


much land a man 


rich on it, 


h the people vet 
W ork ct 


when t 


bed rather tate iSsesS O 


cenerally he shepherd 
ott horses to past 


Is Db 
for 


Wo, t 


task 
AS) 
wink or t 
the horses stray 
they 


(one 


before vou know it 


to get into the fields 
t was said, much he: was trod 
ners of the 


Who 


11S 1S mat 


down Of course the ow 

iwed fields bring in acomp unt 
ve made to pay them Tl 
x the Mir to decide. 

nong the horses there is one spotted 

ellow and white—a somewhat fris 


he 


would 


KY 


ial, time when that horse 
let 


the only way to overcome him was 


Krom t 


DO imht ne no one manage 


le him into deep water: but as soon 


e set foot on firm ground again, that 


se W sure to throw his rider and 


It 
at the voung rider’s mother knew 
In 


give himself 


as 


him. was found, later on, how 
th 
her hands 


will 


to master this horse. 


animal would up 


would catch 


il 


\ W hen the old woman 


t horse, thouwh—we saw with our 


n eves—she would stroke him, ¢ 


iress 
Was 


for taming 


1. long time, even talk to him. 
that, after all, her secret 
li 


The 


irt turned out 


this in its 


be 


of first 
to The 
isants, who wanted to get to haying, as 


summer year 


very rainy 


as myself, with my sketches begun 
sunlight 


rd anxiously to every coming day 
ruess the weather by 


all of us were looking for 


sua ly I tried to og 
way the sun would set and the clouds 
ould be disposed, and sometimes my 


esses would be amiss. Yet the peasant 


women of our house generally guessed 


* 7 Russia 


about fields in 


32 


e are no fences 
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aright by watehing what cow 
in toremost | 
home 

be wa 

day 

lake 

turn 


no } 


yopu 


is also 
Iti 


nervousness, 


Die ked up 


S Possible 


aqamip 


lew 


iha-W 


ivine with 


at Nl 


my In a rOONY 
t Ww were somewhat 
vermin, but with the aid of 

vot rid 


inavoid 


house, where rs 


annoved DV 
Persian camomlie pow de . 


ot the 


We Soon 


nuisance; as to the other 


able fellow lodge rs lua Vl | ace house Lhe 


water- bugs, we got to them they 


used 


aon tsting any one Concerning the rest, 


we got on quite Ve 1] and comtitol tably : and 


the daughter of one of the mistresses of 
the house waited on us with so much zeal 
and such thorough attention that it would 
¢ that would 


in towns nowadays 


indeed be rare to find anythin 
come up to it 
Provisions had to be brought over from 
the town of Rostov, but fish we could get 
In 
pouts were caught as well as crucians and 
the last 
in the weels set for them, or into ordinary 
not 
caught in the same manner, were hit with 
harpoons, or else simply caught by hand. 
com 
i 


it 
1 } 1 } 
on the place our river Ishnia eel- 


h; tumbled of themselves 


crawfis 


baskets. while the eel pouts, when 


he principal thing to do is to take good 
hold of 


Alexander, 


the eel pout’s head,” our laborer, 


who was 


to 


also our principal 


fisherman, used Say in answer to my 


inquiries as to how does he succeed in 
catching sucha lively fish w th his hands, 


Yet st 


to ‘‘take good hold of the ee 


ill it was not clear to me how I was 
pout’s head” 
to me it looked very m ich like the 


bird 


pro 


verbial catching of a by putting 
salt on its tail.” 

The fish and crawfish were delicious, and 
not at all dear; thus, for instance, for twen- 
ty kopecks we used to get several eel pouts, 


one of which would bring the scales down 





r 
{ 
1 ‘ 
a 
1 
int 
t 
} 
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o or three pour 52 \ large Craw 
could be had at two kopecks apiece. 
to the 1 e could not hay fared 
" ised it ‘ kinds of pre 

} i ( 0 i ci ple 

’ ‘ t hut ecks (Clom 

i : 4 } Ss som hat 
S4 ( vas put one « ) 
i et na t mich fie Ve l 

‘ ‘ ed to make dith« 

f V haa » Send a 

ra " Lo ft I ind il was 

‘ to e youngster, wv » for 

6) CKS n on i errand 1 in 
, ny 

r | is one of the few that es 

it the time of the confla 

a} t ely it was saved b 

" ‘ sf t crow ili around 

| Vas one of mat occa Ss on 
{ ~ es lemotl 
( I peasa Ss are el 1! 
r to bother themselves about trees 
plant them, they won't water 
oK atte t m.and so the trees pe rish 
re Oo irred at att ind, as isual 

» a triff ( se \ tipsy peasant 

set re to his house and 

ole village -robably that peasant 

1 el een if ieast he dis 

ur’ nN ie \ ve right aiter the 
1 int noe @ise here ‘ | 

‘ ra e year, aithoug 

< Ss occas il remittances in 

mrt « . ite und children It is 
esting to! that on that very da 

SA e pe nt.in common with otners, 

to put outa nre na neigndoring 
vor : ( er V 1 the rest, he got 
+} t ¢ iva) eh they 

e ft yratitude for their assist 
‘ nd \ gy saved their neighbors 

easant cate hoOtwneé aud sel rire 0 
1or" 
\ { qd already, there was anoth 

{ in this same village some 
p previ stothat ind at that 

! ) s lost still more than they 

. mmer and fall the 

con is thev eall a conflagration 

Lor nit t meats ull OVEer the 

er ! t of Sia, and so used 1s 
easal to : t that, noticing the 
ri é rt ( ol a tire In tne dis 
oO a es self and Says 
( ow! the fires have set in al 


\s I have mentioned, right behind the 


fe he railroad, and the y 


village passe 
ding of the railroad watchman. w 
LOOK piace this Summer, WaS an eve! 

llage, And 


POSSID as set on [toot by the occurrse 


deed for the whole vi 


At first all were in a flurry becauss 


wed o” was inten ed to take place " 
Chureh of St. John: then the priest « 
bride’s pat set everybody talking 
cause he refused to comply with ce) 
formalities, SO aS not to let such a ¢ 
thing slip out of his hands; and afte 
t \ ! eople had to be married at 
| ests ¢ reh Acain there was 

t ng elise that set tongues a-wa 


The bridegroom, a brave workman 


ceiving twenty rubles a month salary 
a detect In one eve, w hose lic Ss prese! 
ich an unattractive appearance ft 


young man constantly yvore dark 


oles It turned out that the bride ] 
pened to thoroughly find out that defect 
herspouse onl on the day following the 


marriage, and had the foolishness to e 


plain of it to her girl companions. Hi 
people laughed then at the bride’s t 
fastidiousness There was not a hous 


which her mortification was not la 


at and talked over threadbare. Our a} 
ny, for instance, in shelling peas o 
aunched such a eutting and funny j 
concerning the squeamish bride that 
could not restrain ourselves from aught 


Not far from the railroad passed f 
‘auseway, which swerves here toward P 


rejaslav-Zalieski—a place not reached 





bordering the causeway are so neg 


No one ever thinks of replacing a deat 


tre so that er Iply places run sometin 
rom six to twelve hundred feet a ne 
road way Large numbers of people of 
descriptions pass along this causeway: a 
good many of them are pilgrims of bot 
sexes, Who take this road going nort a 
Iirning as they proceed to the Solovet 
SkoOl monastery. It Ss at this po ita 
that people turn off to the side wher oO 


ing to visit the holy places of Rostov 
, 


| myself loved the causeway chiefly be 


inder the birches here I used to 


vi 


cather mushrooms, my wife making a 
dgdelic1ious soup of them. There were not 
many mushrooms to be found this sum 
mer, since the ground in all the neig 

boring small woods was thoroughly sub 


merge d Berries were not very plentiful 


either. 
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were not high witl 
othe reounery 


Lo 


as ili 


had pay 


for % 


ich iat 


PHooringe ¢ 


»-somewhat more dist 


sputes and eve hn quarreis on sue h 


time comes On, Say 


when the work 18S to 


makes the call, blowing 


and all the peasants assenibie at 


in the « Here they hold 


and settlec to setou 


h man 1s and all th 


Nevertheless, whe 


eac 
rf t 


‘hh morn 


ine 
s in, there is again much discussion 
the question as to where each one is to 

and where to begin mowing But 
till and 


how 


vork is started, all becomes s 
to 
women and girls, swing 


cood see not 


es one’s heart 
men, but 
scythes. Once in a while one would 


ce some exceptionally smart mower, 

having distanced all his companions, 
ild stand Prinhninge and cracking OKeES 
of the laggards, or with 


that had 


e siowness 


stopped Lo 


\¢ passer by 
them 

‘ the y 
dren used to fo to sehoo!l toa 


but that 


n closed. so that there is now no place 


There is no school in tillage, and 


neig| 
i” village: school has also 


ere children may be taught. There are 
od many illiterate people among the 
chiefly 


-up folks, among women, 
consequently there is much supersti 

creat is the faith in signs and charms. 
one oeceasion, for instance, a swallow 


in at our entrance door, and began 


ne against the walls and the ceiling, 
ving to find an outlet: seeing this, our 
s got in a flutter, 
iinty that some misfortune was impend 
g As to the patron saint of the Church 
of John the Baptist, the people hold him 
outright to be 
ho sooner does a storm draw near than all 


so creat was their cer- 
the father of thunder, and 


turn to him with prayers to avert light 
ning, to cast off his wrath, and exert his 


VILLAGE 


ood 


Live 


O aly 


Make 


you ell 


ean this very 


heaven on you 


bidd ne 
Well 


7 \ 
of water; Iwill show vou,’ saysshe. Well 


bol at my 


me, now then, iet me havea s 


ner a Qi Vater, and she 


al 


notice 


began blowing mi 


il 


someth 


hn, we takes 


ing with her fingers ¢ 
pocket and throws 1t into the 
h that very the wi 

Now w 
so we tell 


mn > 4 
The evpsyv ordered that 


sure enoug 
to 
have seen it with our own eyes 
the 


water thrown 


moment 


crets boiling and boiling e 


you truth 
‘otherwise,’ says she, 
W ¢ 


f | had not some dress to ¢ 


away 


‘it may set the house on fire.’ 


ive 
of 


a kerchiet 


asked then i 


her, and so Ll gave her old ‘sarafan 


an 


} 


mine, and Sasha here eave her 
head, | 

But, would you believe 
‘(rive 


for the rave her t venty kopecks 


besides it? this 


would not satisfy her me sixty 


kopecks more, SaVvs she, ‘otherwise dire 
misfortune befall 
iead then; 


do with her, and so sent Sasha for ¢ 


will you I wellnigh 


lost my | did not know what to 
‘anny, 
hoping the other would help us out. Gran 


ny came, and sure enough she 

way set out to drive off the gypsy. And 
that then! ‘You 
willremember me,’ saysshe. * You would 
ill 
to 
much, but it will be too late then.’” 
that 


was evicde ntly 


how mad gypsy got 


not give me a trifle now, vet there wv 


come a time when you will be ready 


give up 
occurrence 
still 


{ 
Ss 


Even in telling us of 


worthy landlady 


our 


under the influence of the gypsy’s threa 


\ ; 
and was dreading revenge at her hands. 


But when we put some Sedlitz-powder in 
Vater 


ne 


water in her presence, causing tl 


to effervesce, then only, and not before, 
she believed our assurance that the gypsy 
played a trick on her, and that no dire 
misfortune is to befall her for refusing 


the SIxty kopecks. 
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THE WORK 


tT Vrry 


ON 


MoD 








ITS ENCE UP i 
BY 
| ( it ft claims ol 
t ( idoubt. Every thought 
f _ mn? eve over a st 
ol i l Ss oO cl re ¢ S 
0 re i r wh ch every day 
seem ) bu must at times have 
aske: elf: “Is it not a mistake thus 
t ID ¢ iv between the read 
ib und the it books, and to ov 
( u? port oft t Ssmatl an 1 of 
\ r ic is Cah ird \ 
fini ] ttod ole to the re id ne Oo 
thie eat works 1 nselves ? Even in 
eas " thie = | sen s ot th SUD 
‘ or the opscurity of stvie in the write 
YN ‘ sonl commentary 
it be not better Tor the reader to 
to m the s ivy elfort at grasping 
the me of in author n himselt 
wo} st to) unaided by paraphras 
mn rhe ) ( ss of vVinich mue 1 of the 
! nal a or may be lost, while much 
ma ¢ ( Line | from the transeriber 
not alw ; to be considered in 
And S evards th ritica review of 
the orks ol reat met n which an at 
ternnt m | if as oO to each work 
its Dp ; rn the ‘ eral series o nbliiar 
effort oft t row) ight upon the orien 
and surrounding causes of its existence and 
its form und finally of pointing out what 
is cood and w it is bac Vhatis ep emeral 
and hat is las ne hat ought to be con 
firme ' ad prolo ed in its existence o1 
op \ 1 Ith Ove Wore Lhe silt Y or the 
eral vheat fror the ¢ iff he u lity 
of even t function o terary eriticism 
may be questioned For it may be held 
1 t fin ( the @g ( i] reading pub 
lic are the surest and rest judges. The 
good and true have in themselves the 
power of vital n persisteneyv while 
the ne il e& ¢ iracter in the bad and the 
, ‘ the weakne it the very heart 
oO Sie " md ne ss \ irom its 
Ow ure eads to antl ition And 
~ ( | il no one ma nh one given 
per of ! ean be il ule iate substi 
beaten Crum 4 idement of the read ng pub 
lic in the course of ages However many 
tanes may b vdduced in s ipport of 
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ERN THOUGHT AND LIFE 
S WALDSTEI 
this di careful consideration 
confirm it in its absolute form. Whe 
come to consider what is meant DY | 
and he re] eral reading pu pile 
stat CS Li ind nh Whieh the verdict 
ferred to them cannot be recognized 
iInquestionabl y just Time is a very 
t term und me t has been kno 
ep una owledged for centuries 
at last it was brought into recognit 
by the trumpet of quickening truth 
justice We cannot help realizing 
centuries are a very long time; and it m 
make us shudder in our conscience Wie 
we face the possibility that there are n 
works and men whose merits at the 
sent lie thus unrecognized, and may 


forever. 





SO And when we inquire hi 

the trumpet thus awakened them fre 

sleep, we find that it was sounded by on 
man The reading public does not repre 
sent of spirit with initiative poy 
r for the most part, only receive 
recognizable consisteney in its judgme) 
through the leading or summarizing po 

er of one critical writer. We must f 

ther realize that often it is one striki 
fault or one pa pable and salient vi 


which engrosses the attention of the read 


ers Who j idg@e, the adherents who follo 


il d the Oppo nts who combat the wl 
varied and multiform life work of som 


rreal man his one feature is then s 

4 + ] x t + 

S ited for tl hole play of his intelle 

ual physiognomy: for praise or for bla 
ienl exaggeratlo 


the isolation and conseqt 


of one side of a man’s work, that may be 
accidental and not essential, counteract 
just appreciation, or at best retard it 
definitely. Finally, the workers them 
selves are not always able to indicate b 
aue p oportion and emphasis what in the ir 
, . 
life work is essential and what is acc 


WI 
all th 


help thinking that there is a ca 


dental en we carefully consider and 


wel at these questions suggest, we 


oh 
cannot 


upon those who conscientiously feel them 


selves qua ed for thé task, to lead or to 
direct the judgment of the reading pub 
and to interfere with the course of fatal 
istic and indifferent time 

Still graver doubts may be felt as re 


eards the propriety or advisability of deal 
with the 


Here good taste and justice are en- 


ing eritically work of a living 


mati 
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pel sonal c 
contempor 


1 } 
hana, 


if upon 


out what 1s no 


Vis contempor 
‘ism 1s not persot 


} 
a 


sively ¢ 
s is the spirit in which the writer in anyo 
upproach his subject, w | Euron 
1e general spread 
duecation, and t 


ch in this res 


1, holds, and will 


mention the 


sessed for the 


e pe rsonality cOnsSISts 


»he presents of a man 
his thoughts. we vers 
it there are inconsis les 11 thet 
these do not arise from the ust use lar side 


ich inconsistency, namely, the di 


or contradiction between practice and pletely emancipated posit 


ssion. between the actual course an land, 
ieory of life: when mystical, , to the ¢ 


1 othe r worldly pre ic] 


room and specuk , I l ‘ } absorption 


re; When phil 
‘ients, whose vi 
principles of all soars 


Liess ages iLlons, 


traces the Links th ings anl 


and inanimate 
an ephemeral prejt 
tty locality; and when econ 
social reformers pen the gosp ; ‘ that the 


n over oysters and champag Rus complete 

s life appear inconsistent > con current of popular 
radictions are to be sought for ; venture to consider, a n ly musical 
ugh s and theories. people, was to a certain de ‘ee arrested in 
The positive aspect of his work,and the its destructive advance by the opportuni 
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tie e Church offered for the con 
nuous tud ind progressive flow of 
King chureh m Thus while popu 
and ( iv music have continuously 

( ! waive een re essed 1nlo 

eL ! ory iil ind LIS 

nt ie oO | ¢ { ay oO i ron 
re he c ions of Eng 

‘ ! isic ma ested an u POK 

é n ( not even the 
| i} r reigh oOo! Lhie 

Hland ( juile ext ate Lona 

p } risti f ( At t same 

t rin ( ! ! ts ) tection 

i sO | mien Live ippre 

‘ n r musi ugh narro has 
ween fostered, and tl ibility to sing i 
nas peen ¢ en to vast hum 

mm ot ! st ich an accom 
} rit t ould not have been e pect d 
| same ma ipply to the interest in 
il tec hich appears to me to be 
more wide-spread in an telligent form 
i Ong all ¢ sses ol Englishmen than in 
ounel ountry While it is thus un 
doubted y the case that the Church in 
wland has been, and 1s still for the 
eate part o ts population, the only 
means of sustaining or reviving the high 
er needs of culture and of providing a 
flower-garden amid the endless monotony 
of fields for the production of bread-stuft 
nd moors for grouse-shooting, the fact 
remains t it, owing chiefly to her influ 
en the classes referred to have been 
and are still, in their intellectual educa 


tion, in the variety and diversity of their 


resources, and in their apprecia 


tiveness of the products of literature, se 
art 


( (rerman\ 


far below the bourgeoisie 


Within the last 


na 


ence 


de cades a 


marked e nee has taken place in this 
respect The middle classes in the coun 
t ! in t towns, and even large por 
Lions of re worming classes have in e\ 

| aire ” manifested their desire for 
th icquisition of the higher fruits of eul 
ture ind have made heard their claim to 
hare in the birthright which previously 
had been assig ed but to the few Nay, 
t trength of the movement has been 
so great, its impetus has been so power 


ful and rapid, that, as is so often the ease, 
t may temporarily have overshot its prop 
that 
sincerity 


er mark, and landed in the district 


lies be vond the boundaries of 
and moderation, the sphere of the 


tesque and ridiculous Yet we may ven- 
ture upon the paradox that no movement 


cro- 
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s really progressing unless it can ox 


sionally be laughed at, that no sox 
political innovation can be made 
the rapid tv of its advance has been « 
ionally checked in a salutary degres 
thie powerlu pages of that IM po 
tear el Punch Amid the nue 
causes WV 1 might be adduced 
Cons nmation Oo this ereat « i? ¢ 


efforts of ne 


noted, and among t 


Kn erlish life the direct 


il men must be 


| hold that no two have been as effi 


in their work as Matthew Arnold 
Ruskin Of the nature of Mr. Rusk 
vork in this direction, of its faults 


it the same time its peculiar effectiven 
L shall treat 


thi 


In the suc ceeding portion 
S essay 
Another distir 


ing tI 


ictive characteristic ma 





he life of the English people in 
present day is the growing feeling of « 
nomical responsibility. It manifests its 
in the extension of the laws of moralit 


which had hitherto, as it were, been o1 

valid for and applicable to the domest 
life, or the life of disinterested social inter 
course, to the spheres of economical li 

And this movement has penetrated int 
the body of economical theory itself, a1 
th 


ago, pul 


has made those views of writers on 


subject, who, but a short time 


economy and ethies as absolutely distinet 
if not opposed, spheres, appear completely 
But though the 
f economical study and the 
the Manchester 
contributed to this 
change in economical doctrine, the change 


antiquated inner de 
velopment « 
reaction inst schoo 


ag 
may have salutary 
is not entirely the outcome of theoretica 
study, but has mainly been caused by the 
final introduction into theory of what 
practically has been a constant vrrowth in 
the life 
England. Here again the causes for this 
change have 
but 


cerned; and among them we may (in spite 


moral organization of social in 


been numerous and varied, 


the efforts of individuals ean be dis 


of some of his economical theories) point 
in the work of Mill himself, 
to the influence of Kingsley and Maurice, 
to the George Eliot, and to the 
main spirit of the preaching of Ruskin. 
As been a contributor the 
ceneral advance in the intellectual and 
life of England, he has, to a still 
higher degree, been active factor in 


to the spirit 
works of 
Lo 


he has 


. 
social 


an 


producing a change in the more special 
It is here that he of all men 
has been the most prominent in bring 


sphere of art 
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art 


rred to, 


diffusion of the 


iSSeS PrevVIoOuUSsL\ 


is oreatly ele \ 


profess 11 the 


ration, the 


ion of the 


Cre 


and artistic 
hand 


il 


Pr ] ‘ 
artistie decoratiotr 


v cuided), forthe ador 


the preservation 


trated thro ich 


, and e 


some pretence 


desire toward the ra 


singe 


s,and the consequent embellishment 


irroundings: ‘ en the 
raduate haunts the e 


Acade 


but those of 


ot only the my «€ 


London prov 


s orm an important staple of e 


even 


Sin 


a port 


e comm 
When we compare these fae 


ot help but realize t 


come over Enel sh 
is in great part due to the 
Ruskin, and of some other 


ers, like William Morris 


SKIN 


1 
/onn 


has done much in raising the 


reciation of art in general, more espe 


t irt of painting, most in bringing 


per prominence the department 


scape-painting This department 


appreciated sufficient V, ana 


the m 


is not valued enough by og 


er Of people as compared with third 


vorks Of historical and of genre paint 


difficult to estimate how much Rus 


iaS done direct Vv ior the at 


their 


ves In the pursuit of vocation 


ean be no doubt that he has power 


ii:V impressed upon them the seriousness 


re sponsibility of their vork, and 


s raised the'r enthusiasm he has 


ren 


ne much to deepen and elevate the 


o them, Ww hich 


ral tone prevailing amon 


OF 


JOHN RUSKIN 


USO 
ed in 


iui¢ 


of COT 


for all m« 


Posse ssead 
la 
Violin 
Thi} 


irison 


that 


VULIIT 


to the 


merit of Ruskin 


rreat 


one for which the world ¢ 
] il to 


tef found 


him, IS 


has opened out ) 


rwise not have br possessed 


appreciation of Tur It may 


perhaps be wrong to suppose that the 
merits of Turner were 
> 

Rus 


yi at ul 


unrecognized 


cin wrote his brilliant defence of 


s could not have been ent 


perhaps borne out b 
e material 
painter, counvled with the 


early age al ich he was adm 


the body of the Roy il Academic ns 


the two hundred and _ forty paintings 
] 


. } 
e exhibited on 


Academy 


and lb 


newhess 


landseape-pain does not 


always even now ake In asily 


acces 


sible to the greater number o people 
whose standards of taste are 


based upon 
and developed by the canons of art con 
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tained t! lands« ipes of previous mas 
te in o are not in the habit of 
care obsery nature 
el road eatures and hn ner Val ed 
‘ ( Yet. | hold that no man, not 
eve ‘ ) Vv nature and circum 
d ciate orks of 
| Tlie i ( Oo Gdomg, can ap 
pr ( ! ( ner alter he has 
read tu I neg Ss percep 
t ( ( | nea, S« hat ( ilies 
i tru al es to 1! nh i 1" 
! ! adel \nd 1 acu ol » 
C4 ! Turne ( ecomes a lesson 
Live lt re care l ODsSePrValloOl O ill 
ndscape-painting—na ill pietures and 
rks Of al has been strengthened and 
dened by Ruskin in the guidance hich 
hie ves for a revived and intensified ob 
ervat 1 ol hature herseil in a ne Spirit 

d 1a method 

It is here that | believe R ISKID S great 
est achievement is to be found, and one 
th ich his name will ever have to be 
ussociated He has endowed man with 
Lom habit of mind, and has laid the 
to ad mn yvanew class of observation, 
W ch | elieve to be midway between 


‘athe 


this 


overlapping 


Into both IL shall eal) new intel 


ilectual disc pline Phanomenology ot Na 
ture It is the Summing up or a seaie 
of effort beginning with Byron, passing 


W ordsworth 
modified and 
the 


modern 


through 3S and and 
leading to 


ted 


dominant wave of observation in 


ielley 


Ruskin, strongly 


direc on tiie One hand, by pre 


natural science and On the othe r hand, 
by the deve opment of landseape-paint ne, 
especially since Turner I do not mean 
that in Ruskin the ultimate consumma 
tion of ft method of obs rving nature 

is been reached; on the contrary, I con 
sider hh merit to consist in the founding 
‘ But | believe that the promises it 
vives pursued in the course he has in 
dicated, while perhaps it may never be 


ed bv the power and bea ity ol 


accom pal 


His € oquence ol exposition has not been 
fully realized by those who have consid 


ered it purely from the point of view of 


or purely of science 


This power of eloquence e and expression 


brings 


is to the last point in which the un 


doubted virtue of Ruskin will always call 
for the gratitude of the English-speaking 


Hi t 


Enelish prose poets 


nations ippears to me the createst of 
And if his writing be 


criticised as prose for its being too much 
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like poetry, and as poetry for evadir 


definite forms in being clad in the ap 


} 


of prose, this means, as h: 


merely is ¢ 
been the case, that our criteria of 
admissible or praiseworthy are too 
row or not sufficiently numerous 


new testS wil have to be applied 


things, and that those whose t 


been formed exclusively on old stane 
Will have to enlarge their sympatiiles 
to ad ipt themse lves to the new ob 
they would appreciate or judge 


These ire to my mind the main } 
tive deeds and works for which the 
is indebted to Ruskin, and, as sueh 
have the power o prevail ne, and it 
be hoped will be justly recognized 
have here singled out what I conside 
be the main features of the gvood he 
done, and | have not atte mipted to we 
accurately the influence which his wo 


has had and may have upon contem) 


rary life and thought. To do this at 


adequately requires a fuller critical « 


; 


amination, which, from its difficulty, m 
call forth the diffidence of him who wm 
dertakes it There is hardly a figure 
the history of contemporary thought 


intellectual and social int! 
is so difficult to gau 
This diffieu 
to the complex nature of | 
With tl 


England the 


ence of whic h it 


as that of John Ruskin. 


IS OWI? 


work and of his personality 


latter we are only concerned in so f 
as it throws light upon the work, as t 
knowledge of it is merely derived ind 


rectly from the character of his work, o 
more directly in what he himself has per 
mitted us 


to see in his published confes 


sions, and in so far as through his won 
or in connection with it it influenced me 

The difficulty of forming a just est 
mate of the influence of this importa? 


figure from the complexity of his work 


to be found, first, in the variety of sul 
jects with which he has dealt, rangin 
over most of the important spheres tha 


actuate human life: secondly, in the fae 

that, within this width of range, the mark 
ed distinction which generally serves to 
classify intellectual workers into two 
broad groups, namely, the practical and 
hold his 
For his activity lays claim to both 


And the 
creased by the fact that, when he himself 


theoretical, does not vood in 


case. 


spheres. complication is in 


claims to be theoretical or scientific (and 
in the superficial appearance of it is so), 
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an actual predom l 
‘al aim, not 
and 


merely 
nd painters 
anv architect 
It is pe 

al d ind iclive sp rl 
‘ which has alse 

position im : lieve harmfully 
some things tl 


the term sec 
l, throughout, 


par] ince. common! 
and Cor 


eciuaing 


s for 


the connected port 


looking upon a 


iret 


and poet 


Sin and pl 


possessed ot \ lterec those 
ch sobriety and system, were to rear art, has limit 
ve the whole of the works, and to dis- ten distorted the 
jute passages taken from them all ties, and 
er new heads, with a simple ligt 


} 
i orderiy Classiheation 


ing to estimate Ruskin’s in 


we must needs be erit 
Nor do | in any way propose, 
were fitted for it. to 


eal of his 

nantly, not 

e ing, but chiefly with one side 
reorganization suggested above. and that it had a fixed immediate apolo 
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Is t lM ( i l LS 
re ly é 1 e te tio 
Ll 4 go nm Lhe rt o \ al thie 
oO} or « at é ( t attitude 
oO ‘ ) ) tn irda to ( n 
creases oe} » « iside the mea 
sured sobriety o . ! red for 
criticism a the esta nto ry 
th ymen I subye eis 
aea o pp S to partake ol ¢ Oo 
Lio \ 1 2 irtisl creatl It 
mu aL ‘ ssea 1 i ie al ae ol 
Thiith l ! el ) ( eory and e@ l 
c l ~ » 71 1 it ot L painte 
poet rn clan t it ola hi ) n 
care uiv Siiting hi facts trom all Vall 
a reco s that of a gen il fimhtinge a 
battle, on fa zoologist studying 
Live itu ad dey pment o wimal 
fe li Is i ( i reed ot cattle Yet 
th i I ide ot m i actuating the 
Vi l theor . ) Yi] ¢ 
san is iT und historian or Di 
oO el ferent the objects with 
whieh Ul aeal ma be among each 
OUl l i d he must equali ru rd nay, 
from the nature of his subject, must be 


sts ana tempt 
aietion He 


t min itely tne 


feelings and the 


em, and must 
roughness the 
‘s works whose 


al to these feel- 
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ne He mas have a) iSk ! 
whether tlre re any universa 
( ted and inte oible causes for 
l¢ nes ! er al and thie r 

ure not pu a matter Of more « 
ith aqua Last or Opinion \ r ©) 
thi ( Is yt pure \ W I P] Ys 
coga, OF it r there Ss any ul ers 
a a yund for it, makin t 
Plato OUIG Call ET.oTH UN Then 
ascert ned that art does no res 
mere na adual taste and Opinio ) 
GO rune Lyx thie undamel col 
tion Of ma Ss senses id emotion a 
te ect in then i“ nai a t San cit 
ment, he n s to ! bY a very 
it el ess careful and ex t 
a i SLS clion Lids € eh exp 
LO ¢ i 1 ! re ad his ! 
them re illo O harmony re itv. O 

na ie Ith LOUOVE al Vs noid 
fore ‘ e supreme aim, upon wh 
i S po rs ought to € JeAaLOUSLV ¢ 
cel ited, ¢ iving at tl truth 
not C the truth, independent o 
other or further considerations i 


oh moral act pleas 


Now it is in this necessary, fun 
menta ind ieading at ide of mind t 
R ISKIN fa Ss from. the very outset 
dealin the theory of art; and 
ra Lie ro this Taise centre o s 
| put out of focus many of the p 
with i he deals in detail 

According to him all art 1s revelat 
nd all al Is praise This at ones oO 
1 religious is to scientific invest i 
| eall Dlas ecause CONnSIGeralions tl 
might be int duced ultim tely when the 
main facts have been established, are here 
prematl rel presented, thus Tatally re 
tardir o and distorting tne just apprenen 
sion of thie icts themselves From 
purely rei us point Of view all actiol 
may bD ind ucht to be vie wed lyk Liane 
relation to eternity, to th wholeness o 
the universe, and to God; and it may be 


right, for some habitually, and for others 


occasionally, to dwell upon al 


a to ponds l 
over this higher interrelation of things 
and acts. But this is none the truer of 
is of science or polities, or eve 


ion OF wealth. Yet our 


ot the acquisit 
progress would surely be retarded if we 
distracted our attention from the indivi 
ual thing we were doing, and directed it 


toward the ethical, metaphysical, or theo 


logical considerations of its possible ulti 
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Lhe te mpel DY 


is formed,” rather than 


al question, at rightt 
ught t é. a ‘ly bring 


t Ss us 


isle 
Lhe praise Was contained 


' ) 
violins as violins,and not in 
as indirect and obs 


\ indeed pe r 
are acquainted with 


God, that we have been 


ire sermol 


Sst) 
constructed as in a healthy state of mind 
to derive pleasure from whatever t ' 
are illustrative of that 


could undertake 


nes 


lrat 
soberly 

to define the nature of 
then test the healthy s 
But this he d 
same chapter (Book I] 


the problem to a point 
arise t vo que SLIONS, acco ing to the 


vord nght 


in which ht is taken 


first, in 
may | 


vay an impression of sense 


ive, and therefore a cone 


sion respecting 1t unt 


l 


rue and the second, 
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then under peculiar circumstances 
W hany high power of inte ( 

It oO to this theory ¢ il 
rey illo { it ] ¢ eve Rus n } 
mulat s own theory with regard 
rt O { I art ri nat iret I 
perhaps ( eal With which he ae 
Turt 0 ist the el} ree ¢ VIO 
I pall evs truth to natu hicl 
a stim ) is first effort im } 

I Ss, Tha have had some inf 
nt ng his views. To Rus 
th on ¢ t s to be the nterme 
between lt na nature, or ratte 
reveal to n the d ne spirit u 
Phi vl ta S S lie \ oO can t 
celve mos lily this divine spi 
pervades eld, and who has the 
tion thus 1 to him, and of « 
oul r a¢ ( sé ils LO be pery { ad 
ind illumined by, this heaven-bor 

It exc o di ftic to ‘ 
exactly it is Nuskin's ( ( 

on of art to natut It would 
to it he holds different vic 
different t s. continu contrad 
one another. But I believe it wo 
la { l l und Lo | OrkK Lo 
simple terms what I consider his pn 

¢ i one most creeping 
pest ( ! uid o1 ove 

lo is per ided 
aivine s ind there is no ¢ 
He a teleolomecal Phere 
! t $a Qi ( spirit in? 
pre tec we do not inte ( 
ct ne it No thie ( rtist h) 
na re most ill and his functi 
ena e others Vv means otf h Wol 
pe \ { Spirit which othe 
could not apprehend. The artist i 

f t | this supreme fune 

I S es nature SIMDpLy, € re 
truthfully, reproduces adequately 

thus sees, and does not east the 

shado of himself and his personal 


over her,” attempting *‘ to improve 


Now, even granting his teleolog 


premise that all nature 1s pervaded 
this divine spirit, which is ever good 


il,and that the supreme task 


with the artist in discerning and 


t,we are then but at the beginnil 


of the whole problem of art and its r 
tiontonature. For the different artists 
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f this divine spirit, will see 
parts and lights and aspec 


to their personal, moral 


ist thus app 
Lo man’s sense of 
nd comparison 
or SatiSly his se 
rmony, are not so like 
ory results as the more 
ve arts and the early fo 
and are not clearly expressive 
{ 


it humble, point 


parture Ruskin’s impetuous or lmpa 


yt inspiration and enthusias 
toric will not descend To ascer 

in the fundamental principle of art we 
ceed more safely the less the art is im 
tive, and appeals to truth as we llas beau 
or to beauty tl \ , I do not 

in to say that art ends there; on 

contrary, it rises and grows more complex, 
ippealing to all the highest tho ights and 
ispirations as it mixes with truth and 


goodness. But for the discovery of its 
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funda neh 
mans ¢ 


origin 


relation 

quite understand how he s« 
preme task of th 

truth: and thoug 

truth to compre 


dinarily be summa 


head, stil he is enabled often Lo 


very root of things, and t 


superstitions and fallacies t 


hat 


have 


many 


pre 
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that en i put things and animals and ma) 
I remains mmense are, not in the order of t} 
ence 18 I osophical Manuals, according to t 
‘ ] ( ol pia ( m \ vh 1 our pre 
( eau 1 world ! eh e should o1 
I ng to a cident ere the dog that passe 
! Le ith SUuUpplemie Land explialn our exis 
1 ( mal Sho the great \ out hig 
ind ut s ed r ciean, Just - 
lal tna nas its rie ) Sine 
! » 1 ence 1 nove Ss and poets 1 1 
a ev ¢ 1 f Slit Ss to-da 1 t only DOSS = 
i ¢ r¢ \ but ure e to take 
! Ss | ) i ) t er Thie I 





t nes d cts | re ) " a series ¢ 
{ } oe 4 
et Ol s ©) al Line? i Lie nead o Live 
Oo nm mind Yes naeed one Knieé how to ae 
ri stand truths Bu ere begins the whol 


t art to select pai ! i \! life ‘ Lo 
to 1 ( ipon O > rst n er rea Vv. to love 
f eading ea he oO ! Sa eternal and ¢ € ( i 
ho oubt nflu LO Lo ve the to S aea of e@} 
ad po ( views ner in enfeebling he to realize ft 
( ot the ( Ol O be igiinesses are only jutting 
I S Siit S of « " ic Le to cause to ‘ 
oO i be nearel ma men, the only way of being a 
sar tic etforts Be | t S aS 1t may, with rega 
opp on to na Ruskin’s general theory and n 
\ r, though application, the ct remains that 
But should chapters on truth he has succeeded 
sition OF truth in ting a new standard in many depal 
e may choose to ol nat with a barbarous word WV 
il CONSIS call the tvpologeyv o nature He 
| n to n ite shown for a times, for insta 
! roadie n man and at nals and cost mes and 
mn of art. ow Ings are not the only subjects Wilt aie 
e ! Lo rink serve careful observation and adeq te 
ch a re lil He rende. no py the painter but that the 
istonished to find configuration of the soil, and the prol 
il principles are of mountains, and the different trees and 
ive served him as. shrubs and flowers, nay, leaves and twigs 
of the aber have all a distinet character that has a 
tb makes his au claim upon our eareful attention md 


randa irgeness ougit to be adequately rendered, and not 


diction which do caricatured, in a painting 
N no; they do He justly calls our attention to the fact 
it to now : that we all turn in indignation from a 
sor tried to foree painter who draws a horse, even in thie 
DDoS on of mis bac kerround of his picture, so that 
is mistaken, or is might mistake it for a man or a cow or 


r ideas exasperate a rock, while in many much-admired pi 


mer tures by old masters trees and rocks hay Cc 
how beautifu t not onlv been robbed of their individua 


whole existence to itv pu endowed vith a monstrous con 


would endeavor to po ind character made up of the unintel 
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ine for the recogni 
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the more likely 


story 
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present, with that which actual] 
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n dealing 
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LONELY FARM ON A 


NORWAY 


BY BJORNSTJEI 


first 
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ne 
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road valleys, las left it 
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of their political 
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evelopment history 
work 
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on more extensive sheep and eattle farm 

ing by means of their great mountain 

pastures than the Tarm otherwise could 
; a " 

Support The Norwegian peasants live 


frugally but, notwithstanding this, their 


farms are generally mortgaged. They 


cannot compete with the great corn-pro 


ducing countries, especially since Amer 


ica has begun to supply the markets of 
the world with its enormous prod ction 


of corn and por! Many are now trying 


to confine themselves to sheep and eat 
tle farming only, but the change involves 
much expense, and the character of the 
people does not dispose them to easily 
relinquish the labor of tilling the soil; it 


is the noblest 
There is little flat land in Norway; 


there are, however, considerable stretches 
of it in the southern parts of the country 

n the districts around Lake Mjésen, in 
the Christiania Valley, and 


extent on both sides of the Chris 


Ringerike, in 
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Sta 


Fjord, on the Jeederen near 


the 
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The most populated parts of the country 


are e valleys In the broad valleys the 
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lake or the and 
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in the narrow valleys a rushing 


ilong and here 


river, 
there a few are seen climbing up 
slopes 
river usually winds its way along, while 
the farms here are dotted over the steep 
hill-sides. 
tricts 
the 


generally separated from each other by 


dis 
situated on 
highlands, 


But often, especially in 


rich in forests, they are 


mountain ridges or the 
forests, or the farmsteads lie side by side, 
each on its own ground, while woods and 
forests all around stretch far away across 
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the mountain ranges. One parish is 
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connected with another 
flat In the 


country thev are separated by mou 


eXCe)) 
parts Interior of 
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or forests. and 


The Norwe 


country, and 


on the coast by the 
on fjords cut deeply Into 


are far more numerous 1 


in any other part of the world. 
As each parish generally is iso 
from the neighboring ones, and as 


farms in each parish, again, are at si 


distance from each other, and as, besik 
there are no villages or country 


Norway, the 


ed to so itucde 


people are greatly accusto 
Generally they only 

each other when they have errands, or « 
Sundays at church 
the 


boring farms play 


The children for 


an exception ; children from ne 


together and acco 
pany each other to and from school 1 
young people also meet on Saturday 

Sunday evenings on the country roads « 
But aft 
of youth is over they |i 


at one of the farms for a dance. 
the 
quietly 


hey day 


at home, and in this solitude the 


dwell happily and content; that is 
say, if it may be ealled living in solitude 
vhen the farmer, his wife and childre: 


servants and tenants, live and work t 
rether from year to year. 


A Norwegian 


many 


farmstead consists of 
The 


and 


buildings. Norwegians like 


plenty of comfort, and the 
have abundant building materials close at 


W hen the dwelling 


house becomes old, they build a new one, 


room 


hand in the forests. 





WOMAN 


FROM 


THE VICINITY OF BERGEN 


On the coast, 
with its bare cliffs and barren islands, the 
people must content themselves with a 
single small house and tiny rooms. 


but let the old one remain. 
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FROM VALLEY TO VALLEY 


An ordinary farmstead has a good sub- 


stantial dwelling-house. The principal 
room is the kitchen, which is large and 
spacious, and where the family generally 
after 


assembles meal-times, and 


for all 
in-door work during the winter; it also 
the 
the 


for 
On 


serves as a sleeping apartment 


children and the servant-girls 
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smaller farms the master and the mistress 


of the house also sleep ther 


on the larger 


ones. the \ 


occupyv a kammers (a small 


room next tothe kitchen) as bedroom, and 
where they also ret 
to be 


ire when they desire 


alone. There are generally one or 
two bedrooms upstairs for the rest of the 
household. 
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he middle, top of the oven clothes and wood wer: 


a aoor leads to the dried Sometimes people used to sleep 


hen, and on the opposite side another there. At present the ildhuus is used 


qjeestestue (the room for on ** great washing days,” or for brewing 
Is wene rally kept In very baking, and for boiling enerlaugq, a lye 
rood ordet It is also used as a store- made from juniper, and used for scouri: 
room for various household products at milk pans and other utensils which re 
times when guests are not expected On quire a good cleansing. 
he smaller farms the beds for the guests Nowadays they have chimneys, built of 
s room, but on larger ones” stone or brick, with proper hearths, bak 
bedrooms upstairs ing ovens, and stoves. In front of the 
Besides the velling-house there is al great hearth in the kitchen a woman will 
vays an tldhuus (house for firing) on the generally be found for a considerable part 
farmstead lt ust originally have ob- of the year baking fladbréd (thin, crisp 
the time when it was bread made from oat, barley, or rye meal 
house, and was the The dough is rolled out on a large board 
ht- till it becomes as thin as a wafer and 
middle of quite round—two to three feet in diamy 
ped through ter—when it is baked.on an iron griddle 
Late ron.,a small open ol the Same size, which is placed on the 
of a baker, was hearth by her side, and kept warm by 
room; there was glowing embers beneath. The making 
he smoke curl- and baking of the bread is an art, not un 
and out through derstood by all; it is the most important 
‘raked out on and inevitable article of food of the pea 
; oven. santry, is unfermented, crisp, and of ex 
used to g *- on cellent taste. 
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} 
vinter comes, wnen it 1S ¢ home 
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lom stored in any special building, but 
some spacious loft adjoining the hay 

Gradually as the corn is threshed 
to the 


storehouse 


S earried up stabur a small 


uary or built on short 


es above the eround, 
If there 
only one stabur on the farmstead there 

flour 


ns,and another for salted beef pork, po 


about four feet 
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for 
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are not in use peasantry 


sles Pp On Call-skKins, 
softly prepared, and with the 
the Al] 
and which 


and 


ire j 


them, both 


hair ¢ wool toward body 


mr the 


yvoollen blankets quits, 
been prepared for vears to come, 
household articles of value a 
here Lately, however, they 
Db 
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maree 


hings in one 


Lhe 


in to keep such 


rooms upstairs dwell 


inh 
house 
We 


Various 


numerated all the 


the ad. A 


smithy IS cvenerally to be found at some 


have not vet ¢ 


DULIGINEeS on Tarmste 


little distance from the other houses; 


moreover, a badstue (bath-room). so eal] 


ed from the period when the people used 


vapor baths—a custom which went out 


with the introduction of Christ 
the the 


MOnKS 


the 
it. Now 


drving corn and 


country, when 


priests 


set themselves 


agalnsl 


the building is used for 


‘aw materials of wood which the crafts 


men on the farm may have use for 
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Not ver far from 


seen, 


the 
proportion to the 


farmstead may 


be In size of 


the 
the 


farm, one or more of the cottages of 


the 
If there is 


tenantry The houses on tenants’ 


plots belong also to the farm 


much grazing’ 


land appertaining to the 


farm, whether cor stretches of 


uneultivated ground feneed in 


sisting of 


or of pas 


tures in the woods, there is 


generally a 
sommerfjos (a summer byre or cow-shed), 
‘r ventilated than the ordinary one 
the Most 


sepfer (a mountain da ry 


on farmstead farms have a 


. Which general- 


ly consists of one room, in which the bi 


it 


ter is churned, t cheese made, the food 


ne 
ad. the 


cook dairy utensils washed, and 


af . 
atter 


this 


vhere the da ry maids slee p their 


hard day’s work Besides cottage 


sometimes a separate DULIGINg or 


To the 
fenced 


tle and the sheep. 


belongs a lar 


ve 
stubbed the ma- 


Ilere 


» whole farm. 


on W 


hich 


nure fro t] ttle is spread 


Fyrows the fin or 


It 


iss Ont 


Is stored 


in a barn during the summer 


months, and is brought down to the farm 


stead in the winter. The life here in 


pt 
I 


the Vast so tude snow capped 
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DAIRY) IN TELEMARKEN 


mountains in 


the distance, often with a 
with the 


bells, the baving of dogs, the sound of the 


mountain lake close by, cow 
mountain horns, and the hallooing of the 
girls 


and tl 


after work is done 


life up there with its peaceful work 
ie solemn stillness of the evening 
is the happiest a Nor 
wegian peasant knows. 

In some districts nearly the whole of 
the population move to the seter, often 
one or But : 
a rule it is only the oldest daughter on 
the farm, with 


two days’ journey distant. US 
a female assistant and the 
herd-boy, who goes there. Of late the wo 
men have in some parts been replaced 
by men, as in the Tyrol and Switzerland. 
Those 


life 


who have been accustomed to the 
in the seter become ill from longing, 
when the summer comes and they are not 
going up with the cattle. 


happens to the cows. 


The same thing 
‘If one accustomed 
to going to the mountains is kept at home 
on the farmstead, she will wander about 
waiting and longing to get away; and if 
the cattle are not well looked after in the 
spring they will all rush off to the seter, 
led by the bell-cow, as soon as they are 
out of their winter-quarters. 
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Norway has excellent roads. Compar- whether for transport of goods or persons 
speaking, no country has sO many The sledges used In the Winter are also 


1 good roads. But as soon as vou small, For transport of timber they use 


t 


ff from the main roads to get to the very small sledges, about two feet long, 


steads on the hill-sides they are inte on which two or three logs are placed, 

nd if any one has to cross the with the heavy end resting on the cross 
ta to a seter or on a tour, he bar of the sledge, while the other end is 
s with very bad and difficult roads, dragged along the ground in the snow 
) only a narrow path across marshy Sometimes a similar sledge is placed un 
rs or endless stony mountain wastes. der the ends of the logs instead of letting 
orses in these districts are not large, them trail along the ground. 

nble, sure footed, and strong, Kor The use of acricultural machinery in 
nountain journeys they are fitted Norway is confined to the flat lands. The 


MILKING COWS ON THE 


kind of panniers, in which they ploughing of fields on the hill-sides loos 
everything that has to be taken ens the soil, which is gradual \ carried 


the mountains. It requires a deal down by the water from the melting ice 
practice to be able to pack things safely or the heavy rain-showers, and collects in 
such panniers The horses show a the furrows of the field ‘low, which 
mdrous dexterity in proceeding along slowly rise, until the soil with great trou 
e mountain paths and roads, which must ble must be carted again load by load 
e seen to be realized The vehicles on From this it will » understood that the 
the farm are necessarily like the horses, cultivation of the land in these districts is 
light and small, both inland and on the laborious, and that it requires a greater 
{ t 


‘coast. Most vehicles have but two wheels, number of hands than in the flat lands. 
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material conditions 


a Norw \ 


the 


ve now 


greatest fish 
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of science had 


some ti - ago a in command of a 


ship 


nava ) aced at their disposal DY 
the st scientific the 


researches in 


Norwegian seas and along the coast. 
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found in the sea aro 
pecially In tl 


>the 


1OSe } 


ten pe rut 


LOW 
mixed with ice 
brown 

anic matter 

eas around tor miles, i 

arently living protoplasm 


the Vigten 


milar glutinous matte) 


1} 


il near Islands 


miet 


consisted solely ol colored microsco} 


Organisms, prinempallyv a peculiar Kin 


diatomace a Professor CGreorge Oss 


Sars, the discoverer, maintains that b 
links in a series; that the forme) 


for the latter This floating n 
ter from the Northern polar se as (the sa 


cLr'e 


counts 


has also been met with in the Southe 


furnishes food to 


polar seas 


myvi 


LL LOUMS 


iads of animaleules whieh fiil t 


food 


ocean, become 


again 
] 


and Which 


vet ahimais It 1 
it is from the 


ana arger 


seems as if apparently 
ren polar ice and the influence of the su 
that the , 


mial ite in the seas in the 


condit ons for its existence 


mer sun upon if wealth of 


temperate Zo 


derives the 


On the 


North American coast this 


tinous matter is carried with the pola 


from the sea around 
down toward 


land. The 


greater part 


stream Greenlat 


Ne \ 


lies tor the 


Labrador and 


rouns 


Norwe oan 


coast 
outside the current of the 1 


lar stream influence of 1 


Atlantic 


this matter is less here, 


under the 


warm northeaster]y stream 
the supply ol 
the 


the advantage 


meeting of the currents seems to 


of the fisheries. 


The small animal upon which the Non 


wegian herring largely feeds is an asta 


sildaat by 


irried in 


cus (called the Norwegians 


They are ec enormous miasst 
toward the coast by the current, till the 
run against a ridge or a steep subterran: 
an mountain in the valleys of the oceat 
which with occasional interruptions run 
alone a considerable portion of the No 
the Lofoten 


runs through two degrees of latitude. and 


coast: mn district 


weomn 
here the cold stream, meeting the warmei 
current and being the heavier, is forced 
down as much as four hundred feet under 
the But 


the water, where the streams mingle, the 


surface toward the surface of 
astacus gathers in enormous masses, fol 

the which 
sometimes extend over an area of several 


lowed up by herring shoals, 


hundred miles. The sea inside the ridge 


is spacious enough to serve as spawning 
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ground for still larger numbers, the fish 


being attracted by the milder tempera 
ture. There the codfish in immense mass- 
es chase the herring, and there man pur 


sues both at their various spawning times 


or when they co there for food. 


PEASANT 


BOYS OF THE WEST COAST 


The crews of the fishing-boats consist of 
h of whom has his /od, 


in the eateh; 


four to six men, eac 


or share, the owners of the 
boat and the fishing-gear also have their 
shares. The most experienced of the crew 
is chosen as skipper,” though his posi 
tion ashore may be only that of a servant. 
Even 


if the owner of the boat and gear 


accompanies it as one of the crew, he, 
like every one else, IS bound to obey the 
Skipper 


tends 


He steers the boat, and superin 
fishing. <A 


consists of a chest containing provisions 


the fisherman's outfit 
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(flour, bread, salted 


cheese, 


and dri 
meats and pork, coffee, sugar, salt, et 


one change of clothes, sea boots, and t 
The { 
ing has hitherto principally been can 
on in open boats, but now deck boats ai 


usual overalls for bad weather. 


smacks are and mo 


being used in deep-sea fis] 


more 


ing, whereby its character | 
somewhat altered. In thes 
vessels the fishermen have t] 
advantage of the convenien: 
and shelter of the eabins. 
comfort to which they had no 
previously been accustomed 
But the life of the fishermen 
in the open boats is a hard on 
and often when they assemb| 
at some fishing station in un 
usually large numbers, they 
cannot all 
and half of them are not able 
to get their food cooked, but 
must content themselves with 
eating it eold and 
‘dram, and with 
in their stiff frozen clothes 
packed closely together, like 
herrings in a barrel, along the 
floor, or 


obtain lodgings 


with a 


sleeping 


standing, one 
leaning against the other, in 
a close and stifling atmos 
phere, which only over-tired 
people can endure, and 
always even they. 


even 


not 


Sometimes they cannot get 


shelter inside a and 


they must then go back to their 


house, 


boats,cover themselves up with 
anything they ean find, and 
shivering from cold, spend the 
night under the aretie sky, try 

ing to get some sleep. In this 
way many a one catches an ill 

ness, which often proves fatal. 
A greater number, however, 
lives in 


lose their 


stormy weather or 


through some accident. The loss of life 
along the western coast of Norway is as 
great as if this part of the country was in 
the midst of war. : 

The hope of great and immediate profit 
carries them through all discomforts and 
dangers, and tempts generation after gen 
eration to follow on the same path. Even 
if the fishing has turned out badly and 
they return home in debt, or if they have 
lost both boat and tackle, they do not lose 


courage. “They go at it again next year. 
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HERRING FISHERY ON 


the gain alone which tempts 


the life 
ey have heard accounts of it from boy 


Ss not 


i: itself is so adventurous; 
od, and have had some experience of it 
»on the fjord near their homes, and are 
stless until they are off to the great fish 
VbhOo 
vet 


cannot 


grounds to try their luek Those 


ce have been there, and see others 


ready for anv of the fisheries, 
isily withstand the temptation to join 
em 

way to the 


Formerly they sailed all the 


in their own boats, or 


a jegt 
would 


fishing-grounds 


sometimes in fish-carrier or big 
boats 


boat 


which take several 


nack 


ind their erews on board. but now 


ind 
ward the latter, the 
Formerly the boats sailed from 


crew go by steamer, and once 
merry, exciting life 
begins. 
harbor to harbor looking for the herring 
or the cod, but now the telegraph flashes 
the news to the various stations along the 
coast where the fish is to be found, and 
off after of 


boats and fishermen, to reap the harvest 


starts steamer steamer, full 


of the deep. On these oceasions the fish 


ermen are sure to meet old friends and 


comrades at the different fishing stations, 


when the memory of old times is rey ived 


lively, briny conversation, enlivened 
and dan 


hoy 
by drink, card-playing, betting, 
cing with the girls, who on Sundays come 
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long distances for a ‘‘swing-round,” or 
with the 


herring 


‘wutter lasses.” who during the 


fishery obtain employment 
the tish 

attraction about the 
of 


the shoals on their way 


cutting There is a onderful 


herring fishery, when 


lei ‘ 
shrieking seagulls Tol 


) } 
thousands Low 


into the fjords, 
chased by the whales, whose spouting and 
the The olf 
from the shore, and then the work begins 
the 


and more steady fishery takes place in the 


blowing fill air, boats set 


Besides large fisheries, a lieter 


4] 


each season brings its own kind of 


fic yrds: 


fish, and every family on the coast eateh 


es sufficient for its own use This fishing 


is generally carried on both by line and 
by net 

The impressions of the grand natural 
surroundings on the mind of these st irdy 
fishermen, especially during the light sum 
that 


Isit 


mer nights, have such an attraction 
Norwegians whom I met during my \ 
to America a few years ago, and who had 


been settled for some time in the interior 
of the States, told me 
to return 


perience this life once more 


were 


be 


they vearning 


apie to ex 
And many 


at 


home, if only to 


of these were people who v he n home 


in Norway must have been poor tenants 
or owners of a small plot of ground, and 
whose boats and gear were but according 


to their means. 
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yoegts, or coast smacks. used for 


t 


unsport of fi from the fishing sta 


he tow are 


still built on almost 
of the old Viking 
pome of the hshing 


still 


be seen from the old \ iking 


line Sas 


same those 


boats resem 


more those ancient ves 


ship due@ out at Gokstad some years ago, 


and nov 


preserved in the University Mu 


seum at ( 
The 


loose 


labia 


deck of the jegts consists of large 
boards, which are often taken away 


the dried fish, klipfisk or stok 
to be piled a long way up the mast. 
These vessels seldom venture into the open 


sea; they generally sail inside 


the numer 
ous skerries or islands on the Norwegian 


coast: otherwise the cargo could not 


stowed 


conveyed in this way 
thre ht and eured 


» North is sent to Christiansund and 


and 


greater part of fish caug 


where it is reshipped for Spain, 
id other Cat 


iolle countries in 
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FISHING-B 


Me dite rranean 


pommetimes you 


and South Ameri 
1 after fleet 


may meet fleet 


of a hundred or more of these jagts sai 
ing along the coast or lying in the harb 
of Bergen, side by side—a unique sight 


The Norwegians also hunt the seal a 
the walrus, and send large whaling exp 
ditions to the polar seas, which give en 
ployment to many Several o 
the promoters of this industry, especial 
ly those of town thi 


Christiania Fjord, have become rich men 


people. 


Tonsberg, a on 
The whale fishery is carried on exclusive 
ly by steamers, which carry guns loaded 
with short harpoons. 
both 
steamers are used 


For seal and wal 


rus hunting sailing 


vessels and 
On the top of one of 
the masts a great barrel is fixed as a look 
out as soon as the vessel arrives in the ice 
When the man on the lookout discovers 
through his spy-glass the animals with 
their young ones lyin upon the ice, usu 
ally in large numbers, he gives the signal, 
and the boats, manned with hunters, set 
out on the chase 

There is considerable danger attached 
to these expeditions; the ships may be 
the ice, or the crew may 
have to leave the ship, when their fate, 


frozen up in 
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ther they are able to reach the coast 
to to 

In violent hur 
the 


inters have landed from their boats 


Spit or have lake ther 


bergen 


very uncertain, 


es Ships have been crushed in 


ie jee-flakes and met with 


hat 


e hunters, 


potar 


s. t have come on the same errand 


and will not suffer any 


ision. Sometimes the hunters meet 


bears when they have used their last 


and are dragging their 


} 


hey 


ridges 


to 


DUSY 


the boats, or perhaps t only 


ie animal, or the bears may 


numerous; it has also happened that 
wears have p irsued the boats and tried 


et t 
Ll 


nem 

shipping employs between sixty 
conside r 
Lhe 
It is 
hun 


thousand 
of 
ieries during the winter months 
that from on 
Lo h 
y thousand people are engaged in the 
rt the 


‘vently men, a 


these take part in 


rally estimated ie 


} 


| and twenty one indred and 


ries. but of course n during 


ole vear. 
chief industries is forestry 
The 


tue 


of the 
{ the timber trade 


the 


(one 
trees are fell 
In 


along 


nh Winter Liniber 


greal 


stricts, the the Glommen 


Valiey 


BERGEN HARBOR, WITH THE CATHEDRAL 


ITS PEOPLE 


River and neighboring mountain ran 
tit 


this industry demands an 


Ou 


same as for the or 


the 


‘he woodman, however, 
With 


weve rkout 


Hhithh Mmiore than he 


a kind of kn: 


CLOsSeLY Irom 


, 
that it 
a Sihail 


bacon, some salted herrings, defser (a | 


it’ DOaAPK 


flour. some satt i prece 


ot oatmeal Cake a hauneh of aried mi 


and sugar 


ton, some butter, cheese, cotter 


Projecting from the knaps wk may be 


seen the handle of lis axe ie feet ol 


and Ul 


a parr of boots and on thie ulsicte are 
tied up a cotfee-kettle and 
The woodmen art 


yi 


“1b TPO pan, 


often st for the 
r 


Ih COMpanies OF LWO « more, Ciliie 


foot or on snow-shoes, and have general 


ly 
lar 


no house 


a journey of many miles before them, 


awavy into the forests There is often 


In the neighborhood 


Here 


can gel hight quarters pi ey are 


ced Lo 


uuild a plain hut of rough 
feet, 


being filled wit 


hewn logs, about eight bv twelve 
the interstices between hh 
TOSS The roof consists of split Lou's and 


Phe 


pine bark, and is thatehed with moss 
door 


al. 


IS OULN 


In 


}usi enough to creep 


in one corner a stone siab Is 
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placed upon the cround, and on this they 


build up a rough kind of chimney On 
this primitive replace they boil their por 
ridge, soup, and cotfee, a d Iry them ba 
con \ fire a iws kept up when thi 
rie we itm-doors e are now in tlie 
‘ aest p t of Non \ The door and 
etiimine ure open, and the hut exceed 
in y drauc On the sice opposite to 
the ¢ rt place some logs, on top of 

hich are pread ha and moss Here 
Lie ‘ p Vilii them KI ipsacks under 
their heads for a pillow; they seldom 
have inv bedelothes They never un 
adress in the evening, however, they pull 


off their boots and stockings, which they 


dry vhile sitting with their bare feet be 
fore th fire But the put both stock 
nie i ] wots on again before lving 
down ln very severe weather it often 
happens that the clothes on that side of 
their bod which is turned toward the 
rime-frosted wall become frozen fast to 
it. while the other side, which is turned 


oward the fire, is smoking hot and steam 


ing During the time the timber is trans 
ported to the rivers, which generally 
take plac iter on mn the winter, they 
build a cottawe of fir branches.for the 


horses, who must be well attended to. 
In the early morning the men must turn 
hitter cold to look after the 
animals Timber-felling requires a deal 
ol pract ce and strength a full crown 

be able to fell 


man must be able to It 


, 
a certain humober 


of trees a day A spirit of emulation 
prevalls the one does. not like to be be 
hind the other. Their life is a hard one, 
and the living far from good They suf 
fer much in health in consequence of 
their exposure to the weather. The horses 

so suffer very much The logs are 


dragged to the brink of the mountain 
side, whence they slide down of them 
Ives to the river, or Lhey have to be 
carted on sledges down steep roads, the 
load pressing so much on the horses that 
they often have to sit down on their 
haunches and slide down the road with 
the load after them The horses are of 
ten injured by this rough work and be 
come useless. But, strange to say, the 
people long for this life in the forest, 
and many a one, who has no need of 
taking to such hard work, seeks it volun 
tarily 

Now comes the floating All the tim- 
ber has to be floated down the rivers in 


the early part of the summer, when the 


rivers are full. The logs are consta) 
being driven into creeks and corne) 
the strong current, or being piled 
against the piers of the bridges 7 
lease the logs and send them on 
course, gangs of lite re ** floaters 

é mploye dallalong the river In the 
rivers, espe lally in the Glommen 
** floater” has to wade out in the 
often to his shoulde rs, to cut loose 
his axe tlie logs which have stuck fast. « 
send them into the current with his bx 
hook The “floating” generally t 
place in the summer, and althoug 
men do not change clothes, as their k) 
sacks will not hold anything beyond 


necessary food—and besides it would 


of little use changing, for the very ne; 
moment they may have to go out intot 


water again in the large rivers it cann 


be said to be a dangerous calling. 
the tributary rivers, however—-and 

in these that the greater part of the ti 
ber is floated down to the great wate 
courses—the *‘ tloating”’ isa dangerous ai 
health-destroying occupation. Here t 
‘* floater” begins his work as soon as 1 
rivers commence to swell from the me 
ing snow and ice, and he has then to wads 
out into the river, walking about, wet fa 
above the knees, for weeks, without be 
ing able to change his clothes. Often the 
‘floaters’ fall into the water and become 
wet all over, or they go for days in clothes 
saturated with rain-water, frequently 
parts that are quite uninhabited. Som 
times they lose all feeling in their feet 
and are then obliged to take off their boots 
and stockings and rub them until feeling 
is restored, and often they have to liedown 
to get a little sleep on the cold ground, wit 
nothing over them but branches of th 
pine-tree as a covering. When sleeping 
in the open they generally make a fire 
nying, as they call it—which is so ingen 


iously made that it keeps burning al 


night; they then turn, now one side and 
then the other, to the fire, to keep their 
body warm, and with these interruptions 
they sleep on till they can stand the cold 
no longer; they have then to get up and 
move about, and off they start further 
down the river. Where the river per- 
mits it they take a small boat with them, 
which they at night pull ashore and turn 
over and sleep under. The most critical 
moments, and the severest test of the 
‘*floater’s” craft, are when one or more 
logs are blocking the river crosswise and 


NORWAY AND 


HARBOR OF 


The 
out on the logs to discover the 
When 
and the 


e to be released. ‘** floater” has 
» venture 
whieh binds them together 

s has been cut through, logs, 


ree, are whirled and tossed about in 


e surging and roaring waters, it becomes 
i question of life or death to the ** floater” 
One 


to get ashore across the rolling logs. 


vonders how he escapes, and that there 


are not a greater number of deaths in this 
life 


and adventure, and the solitude in 


avocation. It is this of 


aqangwerous 


peril 


lonely parts of the country, that 


Lest 
attract the Norwegian peasant to it; for 
every smart lad or man who succumbs to 
it—either slowly from what he has en 
through death 


about 


dured meeting his 


Lhe 


or in 


cataract, whirled and _ tossed 


against the sharp rocks—there are only 
too many ready and willing to take his 
place 

Norway has seven hundred and fifty 
of which are driven 


saw-mills, most DV 


water-power. From seven to eight thou- 
sand people are employed in these mills. 
[t will thus be seen that the Norwegians 
the 
It is exported almost en 


themselves prepare raw material as 


far as pe yssible. 


ITS PEOPLE. 


BERGEN 


tirely in Norwegian ships Norwegians 


have also bought up large forests in 


Sweden and Finland, and these ente 
prises have become exemplary in those 
countries. 

of the industries of Nor 


way, such as mining’, manufacturing, ete 


Some other 


are of considerable importance, and will 


become more and more so, but as they 


have not as yet impressed any special 


thre 
ployed therein, I will pass them by 


stamp and character on people em 

A deseription of the sport to be obtain 
ed on the Norwegian mountains in hunt 
ing ptarmigan,capereailzie, hares,and rein 
deer would, no doubt, prove interesting, 
but I have not the space at my conimand 
which would be necessary to do justice to 
the subject. 

Lalso feel tempted to describe the L ipps 
in the north of Norway 
mountains and on 


their life in the 


wandering 


the coast 
about with their large herds of reindeer, 
and in 
but 
they do not strictly come within the scope 
During 
vears tame reindeer have been introduced 


on whose flesh and milk they live 


whose skins they dress themselves, 


of these articles. the last few 
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ve arisen The flesh of the re¢ 
finds a ready sale both forhome cons 
tion and lor ¢ Yport, and the pasture 


ge enough to allow of the reinads 


bred to any extent 


SCOYLTCTL SONGS 
BY AMELIE RIVES 


MY LADDIE 


laddi 


very 
buckle l 
Nie Harry 
lo'e the Kent ye Carry 
But oh! it’s past my powe1 
How much, how much | 


Oh, my dearle, my 

1 could 

At your e 

That a heart ! 

While your mouth sae pi 

Gars my heart § r tir 
oh! yoursel, your very 


e ten thousand times 


Oh, my darlin’, my d 
the 
the hie 


onny, bonny 


LOVE'S GHOST 


luiks fu’ patiently 


hit 
LCT 


rung 1. 2 on; 
’ ver haunt me sae 
part o hours tled, 


yesterday 


: Flit, flit awa 
our e\ like fires burn in my heart. 
Wraith o’ fause luve, haunt not the leal: 


In tru name, depart 





Stanly 
money ; | d he strangest pou 
companion for is that altl I \ never thi i 


solemn expression you don't in the le: kno 


lV 


ive baby » now, al t on without 1 cannot 


before thine or 


lv glaneed off over the ‘ - they endure 
e Standing on the low Dank aboy 


a ** He could not go North no 
middle of the winter,” she answ 
ra moment. 

In the early spring, then 


| don’t know: perhaps row-boat. 
’ i 


a bound ‘ » sles am, and afield hand 


steered : Eve and 

ne passengers The 
four miles long, w 
one side, the sound 

ne minds north, Singleton Is 
gmreed, then a) ike on south there 
very mucl f the : be is] 
Here stood Jupiter Light, for this channel 


being six m 


she added, re 
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pecins on the 
da remarked Miss Sabrina, m 


ward, tor iit Mine shall,” thought Eve 
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d down 
i ! oO een ping i? 
" . L « r 
( , , ( The 
ea ( ind one 
. bu oO 
en Live r ) 
) SiO it t e1 
; | 
) The « vlan r ile ‘ 
i t S ne nad ( \ QO | rn out 
‘ t hie repen thre y Perilous } 
I> 
’ ch tv 
S, ( nite Phi ) s mules up 
, ead thei ) ( Lune nose ot the « 
: ‘ ch i ( ‘ Oo 1) Mg I 
i , ire! et I , ed I ¢ ind 
red i il oO \\ hie er ao out 
da 1 rece S li n i e Judge was o I 
B t fee ) ind But Cicely tou 
! ( ) l Yu e no olng to iit 
oO ( eo co ! rand i if wd halo I ¢ 
o t distane Kor he ohit He isn’t in the us 
q ilraid of you 
The J ida id now rea ied the crouns 
In His rac ne was while th [iis \ 
DlaZIng | € realy rlarmed, « Ls Dt 
\ i a t LILble Jdaek closer 
C' \ e Judg vith dignity Cice jumped hghtly down (7 
i Side co ous he en pa Shie vd Inder her breath Li¢ 
t , e} 1] e vou ever reflected ereat deal stronger than you are 
M Bru Y the ery uninteresting after he has struck you down we sha 
) ( ) it prese I here alone h him—think of that \\ 
‘ ; ‘ ‘ W here can Will a get out, and then you in lear 
i 1 ive ! ithe element the horse ) ie bank, and go by hin 
‘ ‘ » ill mn t ‘ Le 4 st tist ‘ oll \ i\ This isn’t « il 
ure » land invulearized sland s is South Carolina 
SAVE é ood e poles Eve, se he speechless passion « ‘ 
( i \ i | e suc? e¢ oO1d man 1a ho peieved that (4 on \ 
\ \ gg [ said for gen vould preva she had closed het es 
as vidas oe nor rhe sion ¢ Lie 
\ ile ld despot. « » VO f urd rus the wrested whip, and tl 
St Sait ( ely sotto Ss ¢ lalired head in the ad But th 
\ chty effort, trembling like a leaf wi 
| old davs. Miss Bruce the his repressed rage, the Judge put up 
vd A 1a ve had hand to help her in her descent She 
| ( urt e could ee i his aid hurriedly, giving Jack to 
oO ( ~ tL 2a ircand He ! Cicely M ss Leontine hade imbed do lh 
, l " ) | ‘ OY urn aione, the le is dropping on her cheeks be 
oO hind her veil The Judge then led the 


it yourself horse up the bank and past the wagon, 








JUPITER LIGHTS. 


way was deeply covered with ye 


The spaciou ich 


on 


and took one 
lying neat 


muneed, not 


‘iting, thatat the private bakery 


Wueen me treet Gary Hundre 


ad, DISCUILS mad rOoOLUs cou 
daily: 1 thins crumpets 
le ler The cireulai 
Mary C ntina D. Wing 
They have names enoug 
behind her and fur ters,’ Eve : nted 


ly pinched Eve’s knee in token o 

ph ] r ! *-DOOK 
hey came into the main street of Gary ays residence 
Hundred. It was a broad avenue, wan with verandas encir 
dering vaguely onward amid four rows of cling it both upstairs and down. The 
trees; there was no pavement; the road palings of the fence were half gone, the 
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M Polly 
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Polly IS 
two But | 


‘the girls’ to 


Ss, even lI t e eighty,” s 
LuUghIng Wi Polly had t 
And she has 1 SO suece 
n Mink Her bread ear ( 
Me S V dav ot voul ite 


Nn > iff Phe car » 1 
| e Yankee na ( 
é , ot « l i vou } 
ir, that? I er 2O ere 
You only them bread. 1 
t st. tha iv Miss Po 
\ leo : elp 
not. Dear Miss L 
not as} is Miss Po 
i | Juda p 
Po 
) } \ dn her said ] 
B ) i ¢ () ans ere \ 
ns Cra ne her } 
| ‘ st ) ‘ il ‘ 
m 1 ts ( nere to tea, t 
) ? i ite \ 
Merc. Bu 7 on’t 
Ye I ask het 
| ist U M \ LV W « ure » i 
Cicely and |, that he l try to wh 
l rrToO 
Merey . Cousin Sarah Cra 
1 S time l i I stout iS Silt is 
in SV t i i and ( 
ie verand cap strings flving 
sap} red it 1y to the stavies 
I e carried itt] Jack upstalrs 
ive him to De« the house-maid: th 
etracing her steps, she went out thro 
‘ cle le wd p the street to the ho 
of the Misses Wingtield. The door sto 
open: M Polly was in the hall 
is a handsome woman, vigorous, ere: 
hele ie eves, and thick sandy 
clos V ! ed ound her weil-s | 
head Eve explained her errand | 


pel ips Miss Leontine told you?” s] 


No, Lonny told me nothing; she we 
straight to her room I noticed that she 
had been crying; but she is so sweet that 
she cries rather easily. Whip, indeed! 
I'd rathe r shoot.” 

‘We must keep the Judge from being 
whipped,” Eve answered. 


‘* Yes, I suppose so; he is an old man, 
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s t ad embarrasses I 
es and } 
a ne that will no 
‘ Kor Miss Leo 
« l ‘ to i 
l l eat fe) 
i ( 1 ¢ tht m 
) ( t I? CAS ) 
| d shootings: s dor 
Y P ‘ = fe) + 
( 1 the be 
\) es everyt 
n't Miss ‘ { 

| ' - | n sno -_ 

M Leo. stilla prey to nervous 
Du i I ( iiwavs Si} OS 

Y i We read them alo 

i or 1 { to Cou 

( tha I read to Polly : 

{ el ) = 

These modern novels seem to me pe 
produ commented the Judge, 

} over t so e volume he ] 
take 

Na lly,” responded Eve 

M is \ ! ira \ 

O n » read their Monta 
veal il \ ( thc I 
qu e (| rie Lamb, ne er Care or lit 
els, unless, indee it may be Tom Jor 
Montaign a Imdb; a ie Latin quo 

1S i GIASS « ood 1ne \ LIS ¢ 
me ind a 1 certain convexity of pe 

i these mat our nol ippreciator 
! ‘ om W ckshire to Gary Hur 
area 

‘Upon my word, voung ladv—” began 

luda l no 

But Miss Leontine, by her risi1 il 
terrupted hin I think I must go no 
\ Thank you 

But vo | ‘ only just come sal 
( Sin Sarah Cray 

I stopped to leave the books Yes 


really that wasail Thanks; youare very 
rind. Yes: thank vou She fumbled in 
effectually for the handle of the door, and 
hen it was opened for her, with an em 
barrassed bow she passed out, her long 

back bent forward, her step hurried. 
I ean’t imagine what is the matter 


with her,” said Cousin Sarah Cray, re 


turning 





id followed 


new Mor risoth 


theme in Matilda; the ot ‘Ss ar Vari he said to Susannah 


ations,” said the caustic Miss Bruce F his voice 
They went to the party The Judge had gone hed ning-room 
‘‘Theme and variations all here,’ said with Miss Polly, » her little dog, who 
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y 1 } tt ter in her time and the time he broke ba 
t hie ti ed filth DY the arm and f] 
\ if o Eve [never outof his erib ve were notin s 
‘ ere off by ourselves for a 
I ere thie Bab Sso young t 
| l is en Nobody eve) 
} ) CO gg F | But t 
i ‘ she iooked at | 
\\ } re } ) es " noved g ‘ 
\ could, Eve said she er think not! G 
\\ to me. Ci " ( e co it |e 
bles: win ¢ ou s 
() | CO c en t p> Bu | ( ! 
\ ) { noved I ro ho ! S ho | ¢ 
- ' 
| | » he ) ecause you really seem to care f 
It Lo | l ive showed 8] L « 


‘ et m oO awa iid Kye n des 
I ere t ) W if CO ‘ ere 
( - Hle ma He o to Sava 
‘ } ‘ ’ i i 4 | I il | ‘ l { a i 
to O vie ere o Romne He doesn't ke Roma 
l too ru and Ever e beginning en [ bee 
O I t in to 1 to go, he never would He - 
I { ( t ed n pausec 
: [ to Puttin Jealous, I suppose,” suggested the s 
p ‘ thie i ter. wit rit auch “yealouso Ja 
) ( ite east i poor bones the burying ound Yi 
ra i second one ove two ghosts have a duel, Cicely 
uu He did Oh, Kerdie snt dead said Cice 
ti eves pon Kve \ 1 Suc en t oO hie grasped } 
‘ ) um Have you eard anythin o | 
\ 1 ea mm tmean tha a Le rhie 
\ r/ Da un ere K ve nh bo Eve looked at her 
Yes, | love him,” said Cicely, answe 
4 Yes. Fe ‘ Hle did ing the look l have loved him e 
: since the first hour I saw him lL loved 
()) hie is bee arin ng Live round he walked on.” 


() Ou poo! ttle thing said Eve You never said that of Jacek 





‘ irms protect oly I No; for it wouldn't have been true 
‘ dto ve Cee so cruel! The two women faced each other—the 
| | « rf no did not know.” tall Eve, the dark little wife 
i] tea flows Oh, if I could only vet away from 
ia muon account of baby t S hideous country th whole horrible 
( ent or hy ume unmoved tone South!” said Eve, walking up and down 
Has he dared to touch baby said the room like a caged tigress 
Eve Tat A You would like him if you knew 
Yes. Eve e broke po vaby's little him,” Cicely went on, gently ‘It sel 
" ‘ eoul ( e did not kno dom h ippens I it other. And when it 
( s doin W hi he gets that doesn’t happen, Eve—” 
t know us; he thinks we Kve put out her hand with a repelling 
und he t cs it is his duty vesture ** Let me take baby and vO.’ 
is Once he put us out of- ‘*Not now But he will be safe at 
vy and me in the middle of Romney 


only our night-gowns on: ‘‘In Heaven's name, then, let us get 


f itely it wasn’t very cold That him back to Romney 





JUPITER 


commen 

had Dee 
1 had econ 
deat 


on some 


Dass! rest upon Eve 
to some r else. as thou 


spoken Eve was proud 
iined silen She knew » ha a scorn 
me nothing l  @: lent \ 
alone together s 

>. dare to say Lo ex] 

that Jack’s sister did , be afraid 
But since th: nigh svelation at 

Cousin Sarah Cra‘ ive no longer dis 
liked Cicely; » was attracted toward 
her by a sort of unwilling surprise 
ten when they 


matter what he m 


sponsible madness I am barring o 


And why did shi 


not dare 
Of- Beeause she had bk 
were with the others she 


to say this? 


gun to fear, since 
that brief glimpse of her love for her 
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One afternoon early in the fourt 
\ Ss on er Way bac With M 
) i rom © or] on Is und ‘| 
‘ ( ! re. the Sout } 
« ( hie ho i S . 
) i or the homie | 
i een L < Ss 1 
) per en one mere S 
i isieep 
l sO ( i 
pear hie DAD 
S ind to t 
) on the bar 
" cr { tn t « ( 
| ( ‘ cate ned « 1! t 
sé O SSacre 0 t n 
ech ~ d Piliyh V 2 
| el ( peell eX¢ ! 
re ¢ ce oft ts sou ( 
i \ | aan SK Lable-¢ l 
om ag 1 dinner-serviee a 
re < ( 1 on biu and the « 
l est, t I le CS COaArse ¢ 
cob S d beside cut-glass w e¢ 
‘ ( es re n the last s cre 
cit ( t ! Lhere aS no s ¢ 
hot even a Salt-spoon; it had been 1 
iu a ) 4 ‘ piv p ited Spoons 
rks, from ch the plate was re 
ha (' lit uri Line oO1rd negro 
ma uited, as d by the long-legwe 
Lucast ind by little Boliver, who 
ul d for t occasion in a pair of 1 
S WI 1 t ended Trom fils nees 
S SHO adel over While i they ere t 
Strapped b means OL strings Bo 
ers pal i to bri the hot dishe 


ym the outside kitchen, which was in 
a cabin al ome distance—a task hie 
performed with dignity, varied, hoy 
eve \ in ceasional somerset on the 
randa vhel ne thought no one vas 
OKING Rupert was genial, very gallant 
» I ladle ne even carried nis Yalian 
try so far that he drank to their health 
several times, the only wine being the 
main-land Madeira Mrs. Singleton was 
n ritable and affectionate remaining un 
conscious Un manner) ag to the many de 
erences And Eve looked on admiring 
ly,as though it had been a beautiful half 


For to her it was 


ruined old ho ises on 


pathetic little play. 
iese 


all pictorial { 


their desolate islands, with the 


ViIOOMIne 
ancient hospitality still animating them 
in spite of all that had passed. 

The over, the 


snort row boat 


vovage 
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4 
ie 
| evel ) 
r ‘ dre 
= Y ell 
) open ys 
! yi? ¢ 
‘ or ire t 
| rie e « 
. ( 
: ‘ ( ‘ \ Lone ( 
é ( ( LO e | 
: , : \ 
‘ ( l the s 
: 
Z \ | ( tl 
ched ! L « ( 
| ~ i I ou » SINS throug é 
‘ ‘ 
\ft ( Lbpleé pri ce on é 
" ! e ¢ ( Slt OO ut oe « t i it 
| ) ‘ ! 1 be ot too much close it 
" Yi e vol ibe connined ih nouth 
' ( ( und yw be thin and poor Generally 
) 4 u en ¢ dren play steam-cars d savy 
I rie 00, HOO Ke a Ve V good l le ¢ 
( tfere he « \ els may be practised some 
‘ ( {Tere al utdada oo are Lhe easiest tO make 
‘ Khe n es a very good tone when 
’ } t opel sul but the voice 1s very apt 
¢ eg $s a ) e 4 ¢ hn the Out! The tonaue 
l ( iin be Kep very ir torw rd. and on 
on dinary schon the oh tf es the mouth must | cle 
it e1 ( ldren do not open eir 
RB ' ere ae ( i ie IOoOW tones, te them 
1) i ns ‘ ( t to sing na spel | S aimost al 
S pro¢ es the proper result, if they 
) each s have ' o understand before. Not 
‘ { ou tha l nt nem to ve a breath 
( ou ing stea 1 tone; but the idea of 
t L tone hisper seems to give them the idea o 
! ‘ e tone is given open throat and open tone But be care 
! ( n ft throat It is ful that there be no breathiness of tons 
i il e sina re . his Sa ftault ery oOtlen noticeabie 











WHOM THIS MAY COME 


ovoressor 


Land 
wry for me, and But,” said I, somew 
Wholly atl my sel 


statement, ‘didn’t you ; 
frain from reducing them they understood me, tho 


by bein not reply, and are they 


¢ so exqul ! 


Certainly 


this evidently at what | 


J 
»hada very embarrassing way It is 
receiving strangers 

this moment, 
ment was f 


words, yan 
when my speech now 

‘wing On exasper: 
lief came : y know what 
tle elderly man, who had evidently sause they know our thoughts 
Vout. LXXVIII No. 465 il 
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? ore ( nto ais 
rit nicatil ( 
S thie Deo ( 
VOILUNLAPY Ou ! 
s had become i 
ly ] r 
dared ve 
i ee ho ( 
ni liate cre 
( id Lice ra 
) i) ‘ | e «¢ 
‘ and ce ( 
; eX { ce of t 
wer na ou 
| ( 3) ! rel 
< Ss sma on 
I 
bhdian Oce 1 quite « 
‘ I + 
( oO + il 
» adesperatel pel ) 
and the n e of out 
I il is lie LO 
> >TO touch 1 l 
\ { 
‘oO Ss ) eu 
! 1 oO thous ( \ 
readel OWh arri i 
made the Ole mu ! 
» i ree 
oO es O humat \ I 
race strenuous etfort 
Ked persons Tor Irom t ( 
( nterpreters could the 
t r Fi 
on of the outside oO 
11S proved when is Oo 
le survivor of a s 
mnorant sa ol Who 
l ecuate evond the 
l i \ it 
oreeastie Dilasphemy\ 


» ¢« 
tia 
nt 
l 
yt 
KATE 


ich even 


education they cons 
( vrodsend No ess 
nto relate to them 

a tor the past t oO CF 
di [ wish, for the 





recked strangers of t 
iat the office of the 

When, as from time 
iild is born with sor 
Lion, he is sc apart i 


ne interpreters cole 


the best inte 


lers many of the soun 








PO WH¢é THIS MAY COME 


Impossivie for the n 
in pronounce U 


repres¢ 


cordial friendliness 
likely to leave me 1 

Imagine my 
formed me th: 
based upon 
suitability 
ty of mind-reading 
posed, howe > ta ‘ourte nong minds so close t 

mind 4 prey { hel I , that 
nking 1] | freely concerni hip | een mind-readers imp] 

another upon : Ci ea | del ich as only rare friends en 

than the finest cot nol 7) 7] yved among othe rraces, Ile assure 

ng races restrains them fr aking that later on, when I came 

ne another with entire piain : vhel of his race, I should fir 


7 


is desirabie to do So ed. 1a” er int 


ensity of sympa 


i¢ mind read rs, poten } ay Ci should coneelive for 
tend to the } f insi ‘] a he true this saying 
laiking nat ’ elng ‘ va) It may be 
one another's re: n ! houg! to mingle with the mind 
at they read. ‘ itly al, | managed to communie: 


here, though it w: iot till 1 r that e 1 hi while 1 


illy understood why il Vv thoughts. thev could not 


be so, that one need feel far less chagri preter, respond to them b 
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~ oO ced ret een ) 
ve Who } 
ess ( oppres 
I a to neal 
) | » longer that S 
! a. « S any necess 
I is no existe! 
) nel L de 
e mav be ssuper 
) dged also 
shou ( two s 
( ‘ unds. is the ce 
Sal Lnelr sel ition oO 
| \ ( hn speak n 
i ) 0 ! rriends 
! ! ul ! COVE 
i l ( moth CONS 
0 l il COTMDATISO ( 
eters i i contusing t nh it 
( ! | Ss 1s ( ict 
Liit ( tne mind 
é 1 no names Every one 
nutrary s hn Or his de 
! as, but it has no sound 
ster of these names is kept, so 
( ( il inv tim r iscertal ed 
S co on to meet perso 
( roe en tities hich are sed s 
oO ographical and official purpos 
or s t tercourse names are of cour 
erfl for these people accost o1 
other merely by a mental act of att 
on, ane ( r to third persons by tra 
erring their mental pictures—somethin 
s dumb persons might by means of pli 
raph Something so, I say. for 


e pictures of one another's personaliti 


vhich the mind-readers conceive, the phys 


ical aspect, as might be expected with peo 
ple who directly contemplate each oth: 


minds and hearts, is a subordinate ele 


I have already told how my first qualn S 
ff morbid self-conseciousness at knowin: 
that My mind was an open book to al 
around me disappeared as I learned that 
the very completeness of the disclosure of 
my thoughts and motives was a guaran 
tee that L would be j ida d with a fairness 
and a sympathy such as even self-judg 
ment cannot pretend to, affected as that 
1s by sO many s ibtle reactions The as 
Surance ol being sO judged by every one 
might well seem an inestimable privilege 
to one accustomed to a world in which 


not even the tenderest love is any pl dae 
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vet | 


1 ’ 
mprehension, and 


hat open-mindedness ! 


‘souls among a peo 


lace a conscience 


unlike their own, they cannot 


{ who contess 


nd 
t me now predict, thoug! 
the 


no 


Shrive with 


elapse betore slow ey 


is me, that in vay mu 


tify 


ial vision of minds, when at last it shall 


pe rfected, so enha ; tlie blessedness of 


man the veil of self, 
ind | 


1d for lies to hid 


1 
caarKness 


iit im. Then sl 


coal smoking ame 


soul no longer be a 
shes, but a star set in a crystal sphere 
From what I have said of the 


which frie ndship among 


MAY COME 


so Inadequate and so misieat 
‘ t > 
of sel f-re B 


Vela 


re iders the seare 


with success 


ding unless it 
sider, would to throw 


and not 


blessing of lift 
themselves and th 
those whom they 


1LKEWI1Se 


those indiscovered mates 


The I 


from 


7 fore, pass onate 


isie tii 


isle 


and as the population 


smal the pi 
When I 
pany and | 
and thie 


rrimag 


met 
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ith whiel 
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no ! s ea 
s to sk es i {i 
V nee ( CS a 
ed that their dis 
WOCLLL spr { 
s\ sentiment lt 
consequence of their 
l ( din mina 
SEL) ISSO ited 
$s comparalively 
0 tne @ iter 1 
sulfering as lesser 
en placed mime 
re ! Art is th 
i i il miate the l 
vr the reason men 
Spire ri irtist lt 
a q e correc Ith 
such a race ) eal 
oOrtant tactor in 1 
( Vi i t« s¢ vhere 
venness of their minds 
ano er makes thet 
‘ aependent on. the 
yual es of their com 
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panions than upon their physica 
genial temperament a wide gras 
godlike intellect, a poet soul, aré 
parably more ltascinating lo them t 
most da Ing combination Concely: 
mere bodily Lces 
\ woman of mind and heart has 
nore oO iuty to win love in 
nds beauty elsewhere, o 
or heart l should mention here pe 
I it t uC hich makes so tt 
count of physical beauty is itse 
ot teniperaments i tl 
ria s wa irti uso to thie re 
Li On oO ti State OT 1deal mie 
md mora eaith nd placially 
No t C V se a mind -reace 
tic il ! Ve is rare bea ll l 
i face had doubtless no { 
{ , 0 . ‘ o l 
( Ist I f s k i 
thoughts i ho 1c my iimita 
tolerated l forgave the element of 
suousness 1 Passio But if it n 
ha ned oO her so littie worth 
Ce iris th the high spiritual « 
muUunlo ( her race kno iS 
to 1 t ecame, DY tue ot her a 
spe nal reiation to me in e¢ 
more ra Shing sui than any love 
! race 1 l before The ache I 
heal ) ‘ tensest love is thi ! 
tence oO words to make it perfectly 
derstood to its object. But my pas 
was without this pang, for my heart 
ibsolutely open to her I loved Li 


may Imagine, but 1 cannot deseribs 
eestatie thn of communion into w 
this consciousness transformed every 
As I considered what 
ual love must be here both parties 
mind-readers, I realized the h oh ¢ 
veet companion 
sacrificed forme. She might indeed « 
prehend her lover and his love for 
but the yet higher satisfaction of ki 
was comprehended by 
and her love understood she had 
cone For that L should ever attain 
power of mind-readin® was out of 
question, the faculty never having 
developed in a single lifetime 

W uy my 


dear companion to such depths of p 


inability should move 


is not able fully to understand un 
learned that mind-reading is chiefly 
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hie 
LOW 
iim 
lore 
tiie 
Line 


be en 


my 
itv I 
til | 
held 


desirable, not for the knowledge of others 
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north ol 
( intortuns 
Oni | 
not ¢ 
more happily constituted 
Krom time to time supp 
taken to them, and of course, 
they wish to take 
mitted to return to soci 
Now, as | have ] 
more tl . 
the noumenal c f makes tl 
soul, and the true l n ; { approac 
to which the mind as \ l the great antarect 
it the garment of a day bly to some pecullar contigurat 
¢ effect of |) phi osophy l ocean bed. tovethe r with Live 
ich indeed with the mind-readers is rocks and shoals, flows through : 


tn instil ve consciousness than the arch pe lago 


osophy t obviously be to im Ships making 
a sense F wonderful superiority to southward are « 


vicissitude * this earthly state, and drawn among the 


iwuiar ren i) 1dst »I ne certain destruction, 


ps and l } ‘I r > | violence Wit! 


They did in lay the north, it is not poss 
‘ver dreamed men could all from that direction, or 
lords of themselves , * been accomplishe 
ecause I might not | » to: ‘ul are the currents t 
iis enfranchisement from the false boats which cross the narro 
the apparent sé f, without w “hh \ the main | | 
med to her race sc Vy worth 1L1\ . fortunate 
lab my iove 


USI 


Lhnose 


blessed islands l , I yoyvyment ol 


t intimate and rav companion 
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NEPAUL, THE 





BY HENRY 


PAUL. geographically, is are 
1 Ol independent territory, 500 


naiava rat es » otected ana 
om India on the south by 
nense malarious Terai forest 

the north Oo iarded DV such 
sentinels as Yassa, Dhawalaghi 


it Everest, 24.000 to 29,000 feet 


1 


aul proper, in the sense the ha 


se the word applies to a littie 
1500 feet above the sea, ex 
¢ 25 miles by 10; and still more 
vy applied refers to the three 
oring cities in this” valley, 


ion, Patan, and Khatmandu, 
d in the order in which they 


yuilt, and in which tl 


ey laid 
to being the capital city of this 
ikably isolated Proy ince 

fhe present capital, Khatmandnu, is 

seat of the Goorkha dynasty, ruling 
i people the bravest and most 
ce in the East 

Ve eannot tell our readers here 
ve worked our way up from 
itta to Khatmandu, a distance of 
550 miles, the last 100 on foot 

re such a journe \ could be under 


1 it Was necessary to Obtain the 
mission of the British Foreign Of 
n India, the Ways Ol which are as 
as those of the heathen Chines 
1 which takes pride in mulish per 
SILN and an autocratic obtuse aver 
to any and all Europeans ** an 
¢ themselves on the Indian frontier 
1, too, we must have obtained thi 
msent of the Ne pa ilese Court 
When all this red tape had been suc 


ssfully encountered, we were obliged 

» lay in a stock of tinned provisions 

nmunition for sport of no mean or 

der, the killing of tiger, rhinoceros 

und bear; and lastly, it was necessary 

» provide what proved the most in 
. 


eresting feature of the outfit, our pho 


tographing apparatus 
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Moreove r, cooies were to be necot ated 


for, and our days’ marches prearranged 
But, as before stated, we cannot here go 
into all these details, nor give an account 


] + } 


of the dangers we encountered, the diffi 


ties we had to surmount, the exasper 
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ating, mutinous spirit exhibited by our 


coolies, the and mght alarms 


exposures 
we experience d, not to mention attacks of 


disease and of wild animals, from which 


we had miraculous ¢ scapes 

On a cold morning in November a ear 
struggling human 
with 


ivan of about twenty 


beines, mostly coolies burdens on 
their backs, could have been seen detfiling 
ip the precipitous side of Chundragiri, or 


Moon Mountain After 


the top was reached at a point 7186 feet 


strugele 


a hard 


above sea-level The ground was white 
th hia stones of the previous night's 
Storn and deep frost covered the ground, 
le the sun was shining its briehtest 

rhe coolies now sat down to rest, and we 
ho were in advance of them moved 
ilong the top of the pass to its further 
Immediately in front of us was a 

pred ce th a perpendicular fall of 
some 2000 feet into the valley of Nepaul 
prop This valley, stretching east and 
( struck us as having been in the dim 
obscure past the bed of a vast lake. whose 
waters rose and fell against the eneireling 
des ¢« the world’s highest mountains 
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ve for themselves an outlet 


what now marks the channel of 


by 
sacred shallow stream of Bagemati 

Seattered all about at our feet, and 
numerous thickly 


beyond, lay populate 


villages, whose inhabitants, after cent 
patient toil and husbandry, had 


the 


ful fertile plain 


ries ot 





transformed valley into a_ beaut 
Out of the centre ross 
clearly visible to our unaided sight, th 
houses, pa aces, pagodas, and temples ei 
the 


and 


two older cities already 


of the 
mandu, from twelve to fifteen 


mentioned 


present capital city, Khat 


miles dis 


tant. Around us were cultivated fields 
which were earried in terraces a lone dis 
tance up the mountain-sides These in 


turn gave way to the heavy pine forests 


which gradually stooped and belittled 





themselves as they approached the abodes 


of snow. and finally, having dwarfed them 


lves into the lowest orders of vegetable 


life, they altogether retired from befor 


the presence of a perfect sea of crow net 


ilminating in that white-headed 


heads, ¢ 
rray-bearded monarch,old Everest himself 


29,000 feet h 


This monster, though « 


igh. 


i 
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‘ > 
ie of the s R 
the nearer ranges 
he towering heads 
{ 4 
ny giants Hashing 


liants int 
Fully one-third of 
tensive Visibie hori 


is req iired to vive 


licient elbow-room to 
saved roy il assembl\ 
ose nearest us we 
ized Gosain Than, 
10 feet: Yassa, 24,000 
Matsiputra, 24,400; 
Dhawalaghir1, 26,800 
ly \s we looked 
i them fromour lofty 
oninthe grand still 
ss of that magnificent 
ne we were filled 


uwe at tl 


ie sublime 
tacle, and ceased to 
mider that the Hindoo 
sociates with each one 
ese tremendous peaks 
ibode of some one of 
s deities, 
But we must hasten on 
»>Khatmandu. Passing 
through its muarded 
iteway and the narrow 
st of fi thy streets, we 
iched the British Resi 
deney grounds. Here w 
found shelter in a little 
nouse assigned to occa 
sional travellers 
As a matter of duty, as 
l as inclination, our 
st eall was on the Brit 
ish Resident—an officer 
uppointed to look after 
British interests in this 
corner of the earth He 
and the doctor as his as 
sistant are the only Euro 
pean residents in Nepaul, 
vhich is an exceptional 
feature of inv country 
so near India, and shows 
how wellthe principle of 
exclusion has been main 
tained by the Foreign Of 
fice at Caleutta 
The British Resident 
was in India when we 


called, but the doctor 
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\ A iN 
Mal maya eterm Maha iya mug 
ordinarily mecanilnYg kK hie Is used ih 1 eN 
ceptional sense 1 this state, and si@nities 
Prime-Minister The k G mself is ca 
ed Maharaj Adhiray The reigning one is 


a mere boy of ten vears. not troubled much 
th state tYairs ur host cave is ho 
encourageme) ibout mee c e Prime 
M istet ! fact, considering that the 
hitter isan old orthiodo Hindoo \ th 
rol tnitipath for Europeans. our pros 
pect oF securing an mmbterview Vas very 
eloomy Llowever, see him we must. as 
ve could t call on any one in the eity 
md could ) ransact business with any 
one o ria ne this preliminary of 
I bl ca und obtainin personally Lie 
wmicllo OF Tis Kxe ency 
It was while waiting forthisthat.to avoid 
oss of time we took up our camera and 
ent about on photographic excursions 
Ihe objects to take were iS humerous as 
thie ere nique We vould be follow 
ee ) a cap cro vd Vho were more cu 
rious than troublesome At the same 
time the authorities caused us to be aitend 


‘ Dy a bOUY-g iard (though we thought 

quite su verfluous consisting of two 
men, one, from the Nepaul government, 
roing in front, and the other, from the 


British Resideney guard. following behind 


Lhe cily oO kK imanda bers abo if 


lait OL Wholn 
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ire Ne \ 


ndustrious, 


Mongolian east of features 


ars, ol 


rood natured people, the ol 


cinal owners of the soil from the earliest 


prehistoric times down to a century ag 
when the Goorkhas invaded their count: 
and them They are the 


disposst ssed 
f traders, agri 


ol Nepaul 
| 


1 1 
tha cood aeat ot 


chie ilturists.and mechanics 


They are Buddhists by faith 
Hindooism mixed 

them 
Limbus 


in their religion Along with 


might be reckoned the Bhooteas, 


though these are 
Buddhists. 

On the other hand, under the head of 
of the 


Ke ratis, and Li pchas, 
more distinctively 
Hindoos come the dominant race 
Goorkhas, reckoned by some from a qua 
ter to one-third of the population, and 
the two 


lower castes of Majars and Gurungs 


along with them must be taken 
The Goorkhas claim 10 be Rajpoots by 
descent—7. ¢ Brahmins par excellence 


having been driven out of Rajpootana in 
the 


conquerors when Delhi was in its glory 


rreat Mohammedan 


central India by 
The princes themselves trace their lineage 
directly back to the proud royal house of 
The ht 


The \ have regular features, 


Oode ypore Goorkhas are of 11y 


complexion 


particularly the princes, except when de 


scended from those who have intermar 


ried with natives. Their language is call 


ed Parbitva, a modern dialect of Sanscrit 


written in that character, while the 


and 
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i t racclel 
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) ~ ‘ Tricore 

! ‘ differ tf 1 

to ¢ {| 
‘ ( 1 co 
a ima } 

f eir sou 

‘ | 1 ii’e ol a ce 
l ©€ SLu ( ) iy ima 

ot oO oO 0 il 

! f i \ L thi il 
) is ire zz il 

ti ( ive proved them 
‘ ‘ rood ene ils » to be ol 
t " ad tou Cs sort o soldiers 
i lt is of such metal that the 
| \ ‘ nent es to recruit its 
| es, and it is annually supplied 
ae a I ot ra ( es Tor this pu 
} th understanding itia tlie 

rovernine ol Nepau 

Nepaul elit has a reculal standing 
" of 15,000 men, drilled and armed 
e-loading guns Twice this 

l ‘ id be put ito the ela it lve 
ct ) eep up this army vhienh is 
" bt Smailt traction eng 

art el every tamilly is obliged to con 
l mute one Of its male menibers The of 
} Crs itt t ectler from the nobility st) 
tha isa result of autocratic government 

e are boy generals and gray-bearded 
eutenant iese officers are all dress 
( n B niforms, and can be seen 
t aa ‘ i from morning till night 
ait or Line ) m1 the parade eround 

the « va These military ma 
ne Ss seen » be the one absorbing 
yea é i » games or other manly 
‘ ere Cs ine il i popu il il old Ol 
Outi? 

e maint Lice tT solarge a standing 
urn out ol i propo tion to ordinary 
need s Nepa ils vreatest mistake andcan 
do her not 9 but harn kor Nepaul has 
not ne to tear trom India on the south, 
ma | neiahad as a sworh ally has ho 

to fear from Thibet on the north 

Were Nepaul to attempt to withstand Ene 
\ i ( own population added to all 
r troops could oppose mn effectual re 

SISt ( a umstory has already shown 
Mat though she mi tL nent l bet alone 


successfully, vet Thibet backed by China, 
she would invariably be, is more than 


a it« to vil ol Nepaul's combined 
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forces One cannot help feeling at tim 
it Kene ind 18s Gomme her vest by hi 
ribes and presents of vast stands of arn 
Lovetlhie l mmense quantities ol 
munition Lo Line states on her Lave 
ontier, to tnduce them to turn thie 
ten mm to the demoralizing pastini 
i ind to eep up a ruimous stand 
irihi " na lich She Cah screen 
st and hic she can imterpos 
butfer against the ever-growing spectre 
R SSslahh a ressiol 
The reigning boy King ilready 1 
ferred to, is the eighth roval master « 


the Goorkha dy nastV who has succeede 

to the throne o Nepau reckoning Troi 

Sri Maharaj Prithwi Naravana Sal 

of that famous line The name « 
Goorkha”™ is derived from that of a 

tle town forty miles west of the press 


capital, Khatmand There the founders 


OF this dvn istv. a number of high bred 
high-spirited Rajpoot fugitives, who had 
escaped With their Taithtul lollowers from 
the detested Mogul conquerors of India 


obptarmed t 


lter, and finding the good 


\ | 
Vewars quite Incapable 


Sti¢ 


natured, peaceful 
of resisting their presumptuous demands 
readily possessed themselves of the TOV 
ernment, and occupied Khatmandu (A.D 
1768 Their power Kept pace with their 
increase of territory The government 
like that of all Oriental nations, is an ab 
solute monarcliy, the throne passing from 
father to son, or nearest heir, whose will 
Is Supreme In the course of constant dis 


putes with independent states bordering its 
territory, Nepaul has often had recourse 
to arms, resulting, on the whole, in more 
rain than loss to herself: on the other 
hand, she has suffered internally from 
pilots, cruel intrigues and more cruel as 
sassinations, the chief instigators and ae 
tors in which have been members of her 


own royal family 





During the Indian mutiny of 1857+ and 

* The boy King s short name of “ Maharaj 
Adhiraj Prithwi B Lb im Jung, Bahadur Sah 
sa Baha = shit J (r 

t N l is gel itions proved an asylum 
{ spera ‘ iracters, WhO esca from Ir 

t ass t i Ss £a s Wh Ss Was ! t 

ca vith u | Y € India n 


sa At pe Ie il if rts hie W S 
overtake i deadlier foe than the British bu 

C istly ingie mala i rhis information, giver 

(rel il Kada Nur S co Nepaul’s most distin 

fhic i i ‘ 4 > < nfirme i nv 0 t 

tt ou iu to ever find tract 
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ISSS Ne pa il had the foresight. under the 


vise administration of that most able of 


ill her princes, Sir Jung Bahadur, in his 


Minister 


illy the King), to offer every possible as 


capacity as Prime though virtu 


sistance to the British government In 
British 
addition to her territory, 


return the rovernment gave her 


a cood!y and 


prese nted her with large supplies of arms 


and ammunition, at the same time binding 


the firm ally of the Goorkha 


hersell to be 


eovernment, both for offensive and de 


fensive purposes 


Strange as it Mav seem slavery exists 


in Nepaul, though in asomewhat modified 


form The slaves, numbering, it is said, 


30,000 (though we regard this as rather 


used exclu 


Most of 


been slaves for generations, and are 


high an estimate are 


sively for domestic work 


them 
mitve 
imported from any country outside 


heir numbers are augmented at times 


by fresh additions from free families, 


we brought into servitude as a pun 


ishment for misdeeds and political crimes 


\ ll well Lo do families possess siaVves, 
spite of the ndsome bounty 

t s head I Khatmandu we saw < 
\ Kaku Maharanee, who had for vears lived 
nee from the Nepaul government. She 


WOOD CARVERS AT 


_ which 


WORK 


The princes have great numbers of both 
sexes, Whom they treat, on the 
A woman having a 

her master can claim her free 
Early marriages are in 
The nuptials of the little King were a 
ranged during our visit to Nepaul, with a 
half 
one of the old princely houses in India 


whole, 
with consideration. 
child by 


dom. vorue 


princess his age, who belonged t 
The wedding actually took place soon at 


ter we came away. Polygamy is allow 
ed and practised by the wealthier classes 
A widow, like her southern Brahmin sis 
On the other hand 


there are among the Bhooteas and kindred 


ter, cannot remarry. 


mountain tribes polyandrous families, in 
a Woman is married to several bro 
thers, the oldest being called father by 
the first-born, the second brother claim 
ing this appellation from the next child, 
and so on 

The dress of the Goorkha ladies of rank 
is very rich, and the materials are of the 
costliest silks, velvets, and finest muslins, 
all the way by caravan from 
China, or imported, vid Caleutta, from 
European ports. 


brought 


In and about the house 


they do not wear the long, graceful sari 
of their Indian sisters, but like them have 
a kind of tight-fitting jacket and a skirt 
The Nepaulese skirt, however, is some 





mmense, Havil 


ire lncreased ihn 


yvealth and rank ol 


sometimes require s 
Their 
n, tho 


for 


Lh eostule 


t I 


veakness 


iropea 
jewe 
vorld over. The eXCE 


neil s Gress 


he military uniform, resembles 


‘al that worn by the natives of north 
. Of 


younger 


course there are a number 


t 


men who have been to 


BLOOD-THIRSTY 


ta and travelled to other places a 
Lo 


ut 
have even 


‘ale 


few been England these 
dress like Europeans 

The inhabitants of Nepaul are principal 
ly agricult irists, and the staple crop eculti 
vated by them is rice. Owing to the fact 
that the extent 


as compared with the number of 


of arable land small 


inhab 


itants, enough rice cannot be raised to 


meet local consumption, so that the deti 


Te ral 


is 


N 


THE GOORKHAS 


W th practi i 


act and with mineral and 


ires 


‘internal resources undeveloped, Nepa 


( 
Ul 


LO ¢ xport except 
rhe 


Pron. th 


forest 


cit rived 
to 
ation WI 


epaul 


lMprove 
th India 


on one side and 


on the othe she would crea 


10 BHAIRUB 


earried on between the two countries In a 


lame, primitive way for ages, and could 


reap the advantage of her natural 
tion as connecting link in what has been 
the 


route be tween 


DOS! 
from time immemorial] most 
and the trans 
Himalayan countries north and the f 
it 


valley of 


pop lial 
practi able 
al 


south A railway might be readily con 


structed through the the Trisul 


Gunga and Gunduck, or even down the 








\4 


SS PR a me 
ae y, 


a 7A 


f 


valley of the Bagmati, to unite with Brit 
sh railways already projected to within 
one hundred miles of the Nepaul Valley 
But such an enterprise cannot be thought 
of at present without causing a shudder of 
horror to the whole of Khatmandu. 

lo the stranger visiting Nepaul, among 
the most interesting of all objects are the 
elaborate Nepaulese carvings, which are 
executed principally in the splendid wood 
of the sal-tree,* from the Terai forest. Not 
only the temples and palaces, but also pri 
vate dwellings, and often the doorways 
or the meanest hoveis even, are loaded 
with ornamentation in a great variety of 
designs—peacocks with outspread tails, 
vritlins, snakes, monkeys, birds, fruits and 


flowers, scores of fantastic beings, wiants 


and pigmiles eods and cvoddesst s, temples 
delicate lattice-work and sereens the 
ist-mentioned looking at a distance like 


gossamer lace that might be marred by 


the slightest breeze 


* Shorea ta, Roxb., of sts 
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These carvings are too often distigured 
however, by obscene representations. Thi 


reason assigned for introducing these o 


) 
jectionable features is some mysterious 
magical influence they are supposed to 
exert in warding off evil. The makers 
of these carvings, who receive but three 
or four pence per day, are rapidly dé 
creasing in number from lack of patron 
age, for the public taste has become so 
degenerated that it eraves for the decora 
tion of buildings a style of painting w hei 


has more the appearance of gaudy daubs 


than of anything artistic or attractive 
All the Nepaulese carvings are of distinet 
ly Hindoo origin, and remind one of the 
elaborate ornamentation in the sacred 
eaves of Ellora and Ajuntah and other 
rock-cut temples which are found over 
India. At the same time the shape of 


the buildings, and particularly that of 
the temples, gives evidence of Buddhistic 
or, more properly, ‘hinese influence, for 
thie pagoda form has been adopted, with 





THE LAND OF FOORKHAS 


Lapering core or cel re passing roug 


e or more truncated pyramids These 
e gracefully one above the other in con 
the whole often surm 
a bmneht g@ilded viopvpe, or en g ncireinng SHow 
i ( irved chatter unbrella itl yu At the ve \ entrance 
praver bells Two principal ea ses of Shrines crowded towvettive 
be assigned for the building and pres immense brass thunder-bolt 


ition of such marvellously picturesg ue dra, Which Is shaped like a huge 


d elaborately ornamented structures in rlass, and is laid across a pedestal or 


r Nepaul Valley. Kirst, Lhe encourace form three feet in he ohit The latte: 
ent this kind of labored artistie adorn plated over With brass sheets covered 


ent received from all classes, beginning animals in bass-relief Just back o 


th the princes; and secondly, because rises to a height of fifty feet tl 


the lasting properties of the sal wood, rock of the hill-top, which is « 


und the nicety with which it received and colossal Buddhistie dome or 
" 
il 


ryt > yt 
pt the ou 


‘ nes conveyed to it by pa is surmounted by a tapering W 
ient generations of Newarearvers. When goda running up for another 
ve recollect that some of the most elabo This is capped in turn by a ech: 
it designs were chiselled out not less Dbrella which, retleeting the sunlight from 
five hundred years ago, and that its wilded sides so that it is v sible to the 
so delicate or prof ise Is pro whole valley, reminds the trave ller of the 
iced now, we Cahi pagodas raised DY plous 
but expre SS re hands on ¢ very commana 
at the deca i ing point along the Ir 
of such beau rawaddy This chaitva 
decorative formed the prominentcen 
and cherish . tre around which a whole 
hope that some pantheon ol Hindoo d 
will soon be ties in stone and _ brass, 
done to rescue this as well as copper bells 
last decay Ing art ’ Bhootea praver wilieels 
The most strik b a and the graves of the dead, 
Ing ornamental Pas were arrange 
work that we came 
across on one of our 
photographic ex 
Cursions Was some 
window sereens 1n 
the side of a temple 
perched upon a hill 
infested with mon 
KeEVS We passed 
over an unevenly 
paved walk, worn 
smooth by the feet 
of millions of dey 
otees, and mounted 
a broad flight of 
stone steps, guard 
ed t the bottom 
by two large stone 
eriffins and a huge 
statue of Buddha 
The steps became 
steeper aS we as 
cended, until, reck- 
oning some three 
hundred and fifty, 
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EMATION-GROUND AND SACRED SHRINES OF PASHUPATI 

parent ora Herve is a Spo Viere Ish grimaces Then, as if it was all a 
ber ith 1 sHadows OL tlie abodes of good joke they would add injury to insu 
the ods the worlds two greatest sects, DY daring on the sly to snateh with thei 
forgetting their differences, had clasped sacrilegious paws the votive offerings out 
hands, where Hindooism and Buddhism of the very hands of the sin-stricken pen 
had bound together in one yolume them tents, would impudently retire with their 
Sanserit shastras* and the writings of Con booty, and sit down to eat it at their lei 
fucius, and where the Mongolian from Pe sure, perched up beside the nostrils of the 
kin and the Malabari from Rameshwaram gods themselves, and Wiping their whis 
bent the knee side by side in the same sa kers on the divine heads! What was most 


ts, consecrated alike to Buddha 


real preci 


and Siva. On the other hand, the ** shades 


he ancestors,” assuming the forms of 


iemselves and made 


monkeys, disported 


light of these hallowed scenes detiling 
even the Holy of Hollies, taunting the 
most devout with winks, smirks, and fiend 


i t il i Nepa is bee 
t Sad { lvas,G s, and 
I s 4 eH Oa 
Bb i iH 1 1 in 1 reg 
eligious ma scripts 
\ Mr. Brian Houghton Hod 
‘ | tit in im 


surprising, no one seemed to take notice 
of them or resent their conduct, and great 
was the astonishment manifested by the 
monkeys when we went at them for try 
ing to upset our camera, and especially 
when an old red-faced one, who must have 
once been a thorough scoundrel of a Hin 
doo, thought of appropriating our camera 
cloth! 

Very different from Swayambhunatha 
a high mountain the 
neighboring shrine of Balaji—purely Hin 
where the god Siva, or the Destroyer 


stands at the base of 


doo 
lies upon the petals of an open lotus flow 
er, with the venomous cobra di capello en 
twined around his colossal body from head 
The whole is carved out of rock. 


to toot. 


and is placed, as though floating, in a 
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i water This an larger 


full of ¢t 


. Oo 


, . 
cS adjominge are ame hsh 


iriantly shady trees surround and 


them, making fitting bower 
There 
see] ided 


We f 


and 


above al 


r the were many devotees 


vod 
most of them wo 


! 


this spot 


ound them making off rings 


rice flowers in connection with 


adevouons They chanted 


ell mornings 
monotones, their 


of the 


, 
prayers In low 


sound 


of 


mIson With the 


iter flowing and falling out many 


ead. Stone 


We were 


squeness of this seene 


spouts 
the 


en a trembling 


meditating over 


votee came up and pointed out to us 


ddish spots on the large stone slabs sur 


uunding the Balaji tanks—blood stains 


k 
e thought, from recent sacrifices of ani 


The 


ino animals 


iiS devotee. however. assured iS 


W ever sacrificed here 


ere 
nd that these stains were drops of blood 
from heaven in 
He added, with 


was bad 


1 
vhich had rained down 
the last week’s storm 


ited 


men 


breath, that this a 
it 


ich as had happened before in Nepaul his 


very 
portended an early calamity, 
after this same omen had been given 


tory g 
turned 


Wi 
from our superstitious informant, and dis 
lit 
to 


smiled incredulously, away 


iissed his remark from our thoughts, 


tle dreaming of what we were so soon 
experience. 

The most sacred of all Nepaul’s shrines 
Luree 
It 
s crowded thick with temples, and with 
to 
Its rows of stone steps lead 


to the the 


Bagmati are covered with early morning 


s Holy Pashupati—purely Hindoo 


miles to the east of Khatmandu city. 


bathing and burning chats (descents 


t river 


ine down sacred waters of 


bathers and devout worshippers who face 
the sun and mumble over their munthra 


thunthras Here every February come 


es ern 


wm 


OF THE 


GOORKHAS 


wending their w from the most 
f India 
humbering mah 
Without waiting for 
special movement of the waters, but « 


for the t 


ay 


eities oO a proce SSION Ol V« 


ris as as 


five thousand 


ff 


] 
me orrul 


1 moon, the Voli 


e sanctifving Bagmati 
» cle ad and avihYg 
feet bye 


sure 


where their will Washer 


} ‘ 41 
sacred stream, to ior the 


ilmis 


i 
to tl 


© Vt 
the 
itltering sp 


we 
in its lol fight Is 


a safe and rapid passage in 


of bliss This ceremony over body 


sometimes even W the fl 


if le 
to the 


Hili¢ 


hesitates > W 


made over flames of the funeral 


pile 


where the forlorn widow 


He re also, we were told, was 


a spot 
used to commit 


ittee by casting herself upon the burn 
- 


ne pyre ol 
We had 


vs. when the long 


he r dead h isband 


now been at Khatmandu ten 


wished I ord cami 
the Ma 
harajah of Nepaul,would be pleased to see 


According |y 


we called at the pa 


aa or 


that General Runoodeep mingh, 


us on the following day at 
act 
with 


re 


the appoint d hour, 
after 


and several sentries 


passing 


loaded muskets and drawn swords, 


Tigre 


— 
= 
en 


MAHARAJAH, AN 
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from all accounts he 
not at all equalin abilit 
or ilberal 1deas to lis 
el and predecessor t 
il mil Jui a Ba i“ 
Our eall, growing 


formal the longer 


‘ tended beyond a 


ilation limits, pro 
most teresting me 
aS we were next to 


Maharajah, Wwe vished 
converse with him dire: 
ly, and for this purpe 
ve should have had 

to the Hindosta 


language as our mediu 


cours 
ot communication 
the nephew of the Mal 
rajah, General Khudg 
Sham Shere J ng, 

had been educated at D 
volion College, C‘aleutt 


wished to air his FE: 

lish, and insisted on o 

AaadaresslLug our remiuat 

through him to his unele 

The latter, however, cet 
ting warmed up with the 
conversation, disp nsead 
with his interpreter, and 
plied us directly with al 
sorts of questions about 
England and America 
the latest inventions, and 
the reason for our coming 
to Nepaul. <Atlength we 
started to take our leave 
and asked permission to 


visit in the city, and eall 





on any of his subjects 
Our requests were no soon 
er made than granted, and 
then, as if to delay our de 
parture, the Maharajah 
showed us about the pal 


ace, and finally recognized 


farewell salaams by presenting us with 


f 


ilar tokens of Oriental courtesy in 


ion With ealling. They were ‘* pan 


or bits of the areca-nut done up 


in aspicy leaf with lime, the Whole covered 


ushed officers, 


with silver-foil, and ready for putting into 


We were sprinkled with rose 


* our handkerchiefs scented with oi] 


vood, and we were 


rraciousl\ 


ted to call again Little did we think 


passed 


out of the palace, what an 


? +) } ) . ] } 
liamity awaited our royal host 





NEPAUL, THE LAND OF THE GOORKHAS 


{ ; 
a week Trom 


room Aarne 
scenes were to be 


tila hai meanin 
thin the apartments hh t sacre'!’« We went outside 


the omimous iow ain 
vas late Sunday 1 


fusion, and of bodies Of troops : 


i” Our visit at the “e) th tion. Then came tl | p plere 


VELLIE of the b 


le of musketry 


around a chee. 


host the doctor, we ry { | 


s and Mam ne 


nN cannon 
ind with what ! t The 


S 


scenes oO 
iad finally reached it ‘capital, Lassa ; eltv enacted thi 
Markham’s inten Vv interesting cnOV Though 


rHE PRESENT PRIME-MINISTER, GENERAL BHIR SHAM SHERI 


narrative of these trips sets off in an un spies to find out the meaning of the up 
roar, long before they returned, out qui 
positive opposition, of England's Indian quarte 


government in regard to all private com 


favorable light the present apathy, if not 


rs had become a house of refuge for 
those who a few minutes before had been 
mercial efforts for opening up connections reckoned among the highest in the land 
with the countries on India’s frontier and whose ve ry nod as sufficient to eall 


It was while we were thus engaged that 


W hole regiments into action Among the 
the faithful old Jemadar, or chief officer first tocome was General Kadar NurSingh 
of the Resident's body-guard (consisting 


I had met him at my interview with the 


Maharajah, dressed ll 


of eighty Sepoys, natives of India), burst un full uniform: now 





GENERAL YADHA PRATAP JUNG 


he was barely covered with a thin suit of 
under-garments as he rushed up breath 
ess. and begged to be sheltered from im 
pending death Close on his heels came, 


in a Sad p hit, Greneral Dhoje Nur Singh, 


the adopted son of the Maharajah, and 
his litthe boy with him They were not 
at first reeognized, their appearance be 
in vofully changed from that presented 
whe! ve had last seen them at the pal 


ace. decked in roval robes and ablaze 


with precious stones The brothers Gen 

eral Padum Junge and General Rungbir 

Jung. sons of the late General Jung Ba 
idur, followed in hot haste Last of al 


atter many hair-breadth escapes appeared 


one of the Queens, calle d Jetta Maharanee 


’ 


1e second wife of the Maharajah These 
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refucees, wh 
with their fo 
lowers, took u 
a good porte 
of the doctor 
house, confirme 
the report Lia 
the Maharaja 
had been assas 
sinated in hi 
own palace 1) 
General Khud 
go Sham Sher 
Jung, the nep 
ew already rv 
ferred to as ou 
over zealous l 


terpreter at = the 


palace They 
reported othe 
violent deaths 


among then 
those of Genera 
Yadha Pratap 
Jung and his fa 
ther, the latter 
acting as chief 
of the Nepaulese 
army. Thus in 
a few words is 
portrayed what 
has again and 
again been r 
peated In th 
course of Ne 
paul’s history. 
\ NVA It was day s be 
(aM " } 
ANY fore the political 
atmosphere mn 
Nepaul became 
cleared. The par 
tv in the ascendant at the palace appoint 
ed General Bhir Sham Shere Jung, own 
brother of the assassin, as the new Maha 
rajah, to take his turn at Nepaul’s political 
wheel of fortune, while all the principal 
refugees at the Residency were safely de 
ported, through the intervention of Brit 
ish influence, out of Nepaul territory into 
India 
And we who had been detained un 
willing spectators of the above tragical 
scenes laboring under a load of indebted 
ness to our hospitable host, Dr. Gimlette, 
and appreciating the kindnesse Ss received 
from the most obliging of British Resi 
dents, Colonel Berkeley, were at length 
permitted to start out on our return jour- 
ney 








\ R. LESTER W ALI 
lie l New rk 


ind My t i i be Aa Mlanile 
! dest man 


Lo the 


heir oO 


elcome 
W allack also ludes to a dinner which Larity 
, . 
old Delmonico a round-table f macnanti 


ind Chamber Wallaek,” he continued, ve all 


you to be a truthful man You can, of 


tner sing a 


st warmly course, since yi i i 


ht song nor tell a story But | tell you wha 


and he had given universal delig t 


you can do, and what every soul at this 


lectures upon the English Humor 
The charm of these lectures is ¢ table knows you can do be 


the reading, but the pleasure man--you can give 


quite indeseribabl scene from the Rent Day. 
Dr. Chapin’s old There was a burst of enthusiastic 
side of Broadway ment, and old Wallack, smiling and yield 


Street, to an exceeding ine, still sitting at the table in his even 


sympathetic audi nce neg dress, proceeded in a most effective 


be the and touching reeitation from one of his 


kind The most famous parts It w: ‘urious to 
1:OrPrough apprec hom observe from the moment he began how 
deseribed, the sim- completely independent of all accessories 
plici of his English, of w : a the accomplished a 

twin master with Hawthorne, the constant pertectiy hie j | 


play of his kindly humor, and manly pa been im full action 


thos and sympatl .o with his meh \ e Is only this etfeet th 

ind massive, magnetic presence recalls, but it was not 
dious and refined inflection in spt No enjoyment of it was g *and no 
und his quiet, easy, colloquial manne applause sincere r than those Thae 
thumbs and forefingers in his vho presently sang his * Littl 


vaistecoat pockets—all these, pleasing vith infinite wusto The sone and story 


plea went round, as Lester Wallack records 


thrusting 


the mind and sense, made him the 

santest of lecturers, and still enchant the but the by-play of the dinner 

memory of those often the best part of such a bang 

, different for each of the euests The 
| 


Easy Chair reealls one incident which 


ist before he sailed upon his return to was a striking illustration of the master 


is 
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pl pron 
pone t nothing but 
d to the | ( hair most 
LCroOSS ihe iuthor of the 
kmoment il is uttered, thie 
) ( further stings 
| 1 Drok 1! und said 
LIU poe ritten b 
es ‘ oO Ss beside you 
uluce you. Mr. Honestus 
VSSeCS 
irned ‘ ent swe ng 
the Ka (hair was ex 
" of thre event yvhen 
1 eXQuUIsile urbanity 
surp ( tna pieasure held 
ind said Mr. Honestus 
ine \ en | have long an 


I onored mn 
und I 
f your 
Put 


my 


was 


isyv 4 ill 


ished in 


itulate vou vith all 


stus, astonished but pet 
elding to the perfect bon 
le Ulysses lf involun 


h our uncle 


ive minutes his 





) i ¢ irmed Ho 
n ‘ ‘ vy ( ‘ 
oet i s 
1 irdinary ma 
‘ . d Unele | 
sel ! e te cit 
So « en ( ce produces ( 
, of sceme 
( ! ( 1 rece 
i ri re ery 
d appear oc ) nn sIONnS 
it « | r W Bu re 
‘ ti) } 
) | ‘ constant. st 
! \ ry i 1 hie \\ 
( ) ‘ i hn bo 1 < o 
1 Thacker It iS cf i 
ere. He had the utmost s thy 
r ad one o Vy caricatures ¢ 
himself epresents ita ( risti 
pantomime standing vith two boys b 
ng aloft and seeing everything over « 
r peoples heads ile his poor little 
1 ides ir aow!l t his knees, 1 
illv see nothine sut vou know that 
o other seat could e Tound, the wou 
init Youd soon have Liem pon | 
ioulders maa ould bye bovishly I 
Vv together 
They think Lam a grinning sure 
vith a sea pe said the tender-hearted 
master But those ho have not vet 
found and felt the heart are yet to learn 
o know Thackeray 
As the great m isical artists especially 
he pianists, arrive one after the other 
and lead the town captive, one asks, not 
whether there be any limit to the num 
ber, but to the skill. Last year there 


is the prodigy 


the phenomenon, thi 


all the superlatives 


boy Hofmann, 


and 
vere spent in his praise This year it 
is Rosenthal valley of roses—and sweet 
as their attar 1s his spell ** Well, what 
is he Simply miraculous; never was 


‘But Rubin 
cenius, but he 


there anything like him 
** Yes, a great 


self said that at every concert he dropped 


stein 


him 


concerts. 


Not 


notes enough to furnish two 


Then it is skill only, fteehnique 2” 


at all; it is perfection of feeling, con 
ception, touch, everything. Perhaps not 
the greatest of composers But for play 
ing—ah!" 


Per 


Rapture is one kind of criticism. 





EASY 


og 
asman Pong 


and native mie 


oecalism 
But to 


hnorizo sade 


Northern 


he erit 


ns Lie 
remote 
wion retorted 1 


hat 


does art, especially 
Rubinstein, as he 


t } t 


dropped notes withou im be 


ler the piano Thalbere did not 


Henri Herz But 


thine which Rubinstein 


they dropped some 
did The 
a December day in this lati 


But 


and restores no leaf to 


not 
sunshine of 
tude is often cloudless and beautiful 
it unfolds no rose 
the 

A sweet 
thoroughly trained voice, is a rare gift to 
Bu 
r it 1s a 
The 
which becomes part of our life, which 
the 


1 1 
pare pouch 


and true, a full-volumed and 


iny man without a certain quality 


perfect fruit with 


singing that haunts 


memory with tender and happy im 
ages of othe rdavs and scenes. 18 not neces 
that of the finest 


of 


weave an enchanted spell 


saril\ voices, but of that 


and SK 


min musie voice ill and 


f > 
» ne 
mee ing 


cling in 
which 


Those who have known the troubadour 


CHAIR 


r something 
\bts 


ind the p 


or one 
avineg 


Tridiie 


content whic 
to the lovers 

it all about 
Symphony ©. 
here 


peopie come 


have asked the same 
heard the Senator upon t 
If the fairy 


over the cradle should 


the 


rodmot . no pres 


vive the new-come 
‘nole o more precio 


1 
coulda 1 br: rer aSkK than tl 


so pure as tha 
imparts It is 
oice had 
nstantly 
very 
©ood fairy best rwed 
i 


pleasure she does only 


, 1 . 
would nave cnosen to do 


to do and 
philosopher, speaking to tl 
of another, whose 


serenl 


turbed 
clouds 
bet re ah i cTast every aia \ 


more Viis 


h id encountered 


the 


brother 
Yet 


ther’s lofty repose as 


than 


serene 


lhh HIS Whoie life serene bro 


not less admirable 


because it was a quality of temperament 
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I you hea 
ne secret SVin 
WiuUrih hh 
lume i oO 
pastoral M 
if LLIS}e 
elodies on. 3 
Ou dadidst echan 
s to the banished 
‘ } { 
nal Lo A ‘ 
i facts in Ul 
+) i ent il¢ 
md have Lore 
oO po eal ew 
ntertamed mn 
cit ‘ pment 
have the pr l 
if Ons Ih tout? 
l ries, that in 
vote al mu 
one Territory 
nplet political 
second tact 1s 
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e unto it. fo : it at the late 
1 ‘ t 1 i ‘ ‘ ry ‘ AaaoO 
Faneuil Ha e pivotal doet 
‘ Revolut Ss proclaimed 
of B ov Fi here s defends 
ris nen ‘ hird o the tots 
} the S<« ) board is « L bD\ 
t l s ctacie oO men mn p | 
) 0 Co ( no list Vn hh 
no ©) CO } ere Lie traditi 
I ibe i S part o ‘ 
| ! asthe reign  ¢ \ 
a ( s the Aug tat 
| ‘ ( ) R nona none ‘ 
Henry VI i justice of the peac 
| ( ( |? roke S Iie t 
tu erith « We noreland Lie 
1] } \ Berkeley a econ 
} ( ( ( " hie reat sea 
( ere o Enelish writer 
omen mig hod most al 
‘ it otic f England In New 
e\ ( I on of 1776 
} sons protessing a belief in thi 
| ‘ 1 Prot sect, demeanl 
s4 r 1 ib were capabie ol 
ele ed to offic ana en oving equal 
pr ( Ss and mun es With others 
It recognizer e voting oft women Dy 
spec ( spea or of I or her ba 
lot put im ISO7 thev ere deprived of 
the riglit In Canada, nearly fiftv vears 
iro, the ere ernly forbidden to vote 
But a very fe vears late? or a sectarial 
PUPPOse Lie ere aliowed Lo vote il 
School meetings 
na Such stances however, there Is 
noevidenece « LSserious purpose to entran 
( Sé 


constituent part of the 





¢ Torce of the community, and al 
though in Ne Jerse 1 constitution 
idopted i ( ear of the Declaration 
felt compelled to face the logie of the 


entranchise all Protestan 


Inhabitants upon equal conditions, a fev 
vears later the mcon lity of the grant 
t uublie sentiment and with 


eral theory of the Stat led to its revoea 
tion Kor about forty vears the agitation 


y State of the New 
Jersev suffrage provisions of 1776 has bee 


ior the adoption in ever 


a] 
adily prosecuted, and the question may 
be truly said to have passed the stage ol 
ile Meanwhile the changes 


he laws of property in the case of wo 
men have marked the gradual disappear 
ance of the old theory that men and wo 
meh are one 


namely, men; and the ad 
mission Of women to a vote upon school 





EDITOR'S 


ex pe 


nee also. as a people 


amply confirms this disposition 


dred 


epoch Ww 


years ago, when our constitution: 


as beginning, and the new scheme 


was the topic of universal discuss the 
, 


inaccuracy and illusions of political Tore 


cast were signally illustrated. The course 
und consequences of the new governme 
vhich were pred ted were precisely 


vhich h: not occurred Imperfect 


the constitutional system have been re 


aled, but they 


ive 


are not those that were 


anticipated and the least satisfac tory parts 
are those which were 
warmly commended. Mr. Madison points 
in the Federalist all 
that were offered to the constitution when 
to the 
were aimed at almost every provision ex 

the failed altogether 
practice—the method of e Presi 
dent. All failed 
to discover its impracticability or to touch 


LOSI 


of the plan 


the ob} CtLionS 


out 


was submitted States, and they 


one which inh 
} 
leeting the 


the shrewd prescience 


the unsound spot 


KASY 


CHAIR 


hising 
Lions 
than t 
id the 

This e ntenary 
» marked 
extension of ie age al? I accom 


plished De vond the prevision and conti 


dence of the older century: the opening 


to women ol the ancient schools Of learn 


terms men 
per 
wisely depend upon expe 


Mi Br rar 


Commonwealth 


quite 


Upon 


not upon equal 
rt | 

t ‘ ] 
rOrmance Wii 


ing, 


but ce an conditions hose 


rience: and the 
The 


prehensive 


tppearance oO 
American a com 
and philosopl] eal sury 
the political development 
the ce 


nee 


during ntury stitutional 
»counted 
of the 


Ly 


lirs 


eXIsl¢ 


among the most interesti rns 


century, and the last, like 


opening 


WY tit America, as 


Toeg eV ille Ss De mocra 


one of the great treatises Lhe prog 


the American Re 


to evoke from the most competent political 


ot ! Is cerlain 


ress 


stude nts and observers 








M4icious penceli of 





the 





‘ ) t eS OC 
ppea ( le ( e rene t 
‘ or ! ‘ \V ¢ e f it « 
t a) ) { 1 i 
( il r ‘ me can allore ) 
| col ‘ ! e,a ‘ ied es 
1 a ) st « ) oOo read 1LOs Ih Our 1 
On t count becaust e think t 
certau ( ses do ne need any celebrat 
is, to OW} n that dua ich every thoug! 
) is i cre! person mus ive ho ed ( poses 
U a Lihat} hie Ve believe Lhe i ersal ¢ perience 
he intended, he that the beast half from first to la 
oO ment Vil ipie to take care OT itsell But 
Son import o a ist subjyec mid, as the poet says 
( Yah il ao not Stana ell Lhe vitality of 
| o in vormal Is altogether ih its relations CArLNAsS, SIL 
om th Lo t hiicance In the mean hile we Ca 
{ pres rt ee | » » t thie rt uit I i I t ( Vi venibe 
» De e Ltrammecis boughs ire aS Innocent as SO Many sprays 
Le a ho i ( ot apple DLOsSSOTH ind that tiie may ta 
a kind ! Lhe DOOK hom ViILhOUL MISGIViING 
‘ mia not a \ We think if vill find in reading 
can t der that Lie rose passages are, some oOo 
it estive, MOV them, more poetic than the most poetic o 
ess beaul Ol the rhvthmica pas es Some Want 
rary conventiona Memoranda ana e Last of the Wa 
ech eventually Cases notes made twenty-five ears ace 
iries Whatever the il LilVve ith a& Simple pathos and 1} 
mis Lo t Le riade SLIn¢E Ith b iOVe ort ith W ich re 
iereatter to be more the best new Russia ork, and whic 
i ! rto Lie make the poets psalms seem vague and 
waved near hia thin as wandering smoke in comparison 
na mp0. ! ’ Yet these have the beauty of undulant. 
inted On very ad sinuous, Gesultory smoke forms, and they 
i oO his greatnes sometimes take the light with a response 
ima iS al Lvs of such color as dwells in autumn sun 
ormel perhaps mn Ses The book is well named Nove mbei 
eakness he Boughs: it is meditative and reminiscent 
! ind champions with a sober fragrance in it like the scent 
us as dear to himas. of fallen leaves in oods where the leaves 
nto prociaim Welt that still linger overhead 
e I to observe that 0 W ! ) ke inst t cold 
ader our clothes pul 13 Vee 
eatest, il not the first , ’ > 4] 
It is the hymn of the runner resting 
oO: nu ho is Olle 1 } 1 
after the race, and much the same as he 
sti mig have adore 1 1 , 1 
chants always, whether the race has been 
iif mritual hakead 
. lost or won 
ul in celebration ol 
thie ‘ jual o vin with I 
ich the greatest is lo get t ina a 
I etrate t st lore of poets; to know 
‘ li ran Is quanti tien: wikalite cane 
at most; and it Job, Home Eschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, Ten 


i Savs 


compleleness 


1 + 


ind the 


Dpassacve 


Has 


Cross 


America 


SUVS 


pre 


he ASKS It 


Mi 


mnplance \ i editorial 


from ana cer 


his ow 


asks il erace and 


is Literature 


COnHNeSs 


Lo poets ho longer ally and so no 


isceptibie to h rts « pride or 


At the 


ad 


same tin iitimates 


! ; 
ion OT Livin poets it 


lest 


a question at all; or 


ntimate this, he leaves the liv 


infer it from the kindness of the 
tiem ! 
Hhakespeare M 


Words 


Byron, Shelley, and 


uses toward ames 


r, Spenser, ton 


Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns orth 
Keats 


W 


ida 
ie British worthiest; and he asks, 
sworthy to join thet 


Anglo 


LHINKS 


d American 
nd make an 
He 


‘aSO0S 


PaXous 


hone, and he 


pertectly rood reasons tor 


those who are already of his opinion; 


charming for all: courteous rea 


reasons 


sons, respectiul, even reverential reasons 


COnVicltion to 
Lhe 


ror as no one can sav What poetry Is 


but carry ho 


Ing 


mind. This is in nature 


of 
so no 
one can say Whois a poet One may q 
Mr 


Dryden thrills and lifts 
Cre 


easily defy (vosse to Sav What 


in all like 


touches in Emerson o 


may challenge 


him to prove the art of Pope tiner than the 


bid him show where 


But 


hat it 


irt of Longfellow, or 
and how Burns is better than Bryant 


it the end of the ends the case 


is W 
he remains as unpersuaded as you 


do St Americans, and as the 


Lhe 


ill, as true 


most provinelal people on planet hh 


certain respects, we could not leave the 


case as it was. One of the literary news 
papers invited a symposium of American 


Mr 


or 


and his 
all, 


clared that Emerson was worthy to be the 


authors to sit (zosse 


pon 


reasons, and they all, nearly ae 


M 


to be 


r. Grosse 

be a ere: 
Edward's 

and C} 


1APries 
Georges 


not thirteen 


as tie) 
still, if we added 
that concern whi 
in sitting down 


Mr. Gosse « 


us? If 


shou a 
W ¢ SUppile 
+ 


equival ni 


the fields of 


olit 
C)ive 


not 

shrinks from 
con jecturing 
addition, and 
fourteen il 
Still and 

to convinee Mr. Goss« 


there see 


not be willin 


Emerson, chosen by universal sutft 


us among the immort 


represent 


perhaps seven and six do m: 


He may have 


alter all 


five poets from us, : 


them among those 


choose them provisionally 


questions d living: but 


one 


and for the g 


have 


Wall ho 


thie 


the course 


disposition to 


poets vel with ‘anno think 


any critic Who Wo be Wiillll 


them up, even for ational honor, and 


from the impartial motives that always 


actuate criticism 
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ould s ose themselves n ed 
! t rat r part Ul something else io cl ( would « 
‘ ould temn then ir and trivial WW 
‘ LD | ( Line in s passion lmMaginat 
O ( style ey are great 
no OWS Tor t\ W« ire ifraid that 
( »>PpoDp neativ studied se ness of a small 1 
we, iste " { ture e I el Thomas Grayson n 
he nove pass tor something verv commonp! 
i sve ha th then we do not suppose they 
i st it th a pub ve satisfied with a Lincoln who does ne 
eC) does 1 isa vou country i er, dramatica 
mustru i mip orecas 1 i rtvr Presiden 1, neu 
d t \ struc ym fron e bie Bob MeCorad, in which the sta 
‘ vart, sarewdly simple, rude, plebeia 
\\ ope tT tL we are 8 vood-natured, Joking pioneer race is tvp 
lattering characterizatio ed, must appear very unworthy of lite 
that the texture of The ature nadequately moved, and want 
{ I bon S Ole ry-aa ! eroie bread and height 
commo ‘ in s fine But we take leave to like him for so 
| } ‘ vith elements 1 the reasons that we like the persons 
out s | e earth and wate Bijornstierne Bidornson’s drama of Sigura 
lerfoot ce oO} s overhead like Slenibe hich we have just now in the 
da yvves and hates, hopes English of Mr. W. M Pavne It canno 
nes and saerilices Brietlv.it have been an easy thing to put into Eng 
oO} 0 ( 0 n pioneer Illi lish, for between the two tongues di é 
vecused of killing bis enemy Hess mireiit readily ret changed nit 
te into the drama the great bluntness, and mplicity into poverty 
Abraham | eoln, then an awk and those ho cannot read ByjOrnson 
eved count iwver at the be verse may well give thanks for M) 
) \ eareer. Who riehts the in Pavne’s Enelish, as we do It is mostly 
»v by his il skill and his na- clear, unaffected, and unpretentious: on 
The author uses a loca feels that it is faithful, and follows the 
nad | ises it th s 1: the poets word thout caracoling about in 
iundeur of Lincoln sutfers no periphrasis, alter the manner of those 
} hands: he is extremely well vho believe in giving the “spirit” of ar 
and is duly subordinated in the author [It is the more fortunate becauss 


interest to Tom Grayson, whose the play is itself not a thing that could 
ives. Grayson himself is not a bear much expansion: an author who 
t vhnoren ains supreme! y endear elsewhere makes his effect with a few 


faney for his artistic presenta- massive strokes 1 


ed 1 narrow compass hers 
tion: the ole group of those immedi- disperses himself over a vast area of time 
itely coneerned and the mere lookers-on and space. it is necessary to recognize 
ive done ith the same vivid accuracy this, but it is useless to blame it: he did 


from tne 


oon all 
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